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MEMORANDUM, 
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Ar this time, when a calamity unexampled in 
the history of British India has exe ted an unusual 
amount of iterest in Indian affans, while the state- 
ments publicly made, and the opimons expressed, con- 
caimmng tho administration of the Indian Government, 
stukingly manifest the deficioney of couect informa- 
tin on the subject; a biiof survey of the principal 
measures which have been of Jato adopted for im- 
noving the mtornal government of the country, and 
the physical and mental condition of its mhabitants,* 
nay be serviecable in removing false impressions, and 
nsupplying materials for « dohbeiate judgment, 

It may be thought that this survey would most 
itly commence from the last 1enewal of the powers of 
he Fast-India Company, with some modifications, 
n 18535; and it must be said that the years which 
ave since clapsed have been marked by a degice of 
civity in every description of public improvement, 
ot only giocate: than that exhibited previously, but 
unsurpassed, it is believed, in any country and in any 
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aya, however, of only four ' ‘ i 
age. Ai ntevval, : Ye Yoms is) and that thoy should be so assessed and fovied ag 
evidently Coo sh nt to vTord an intel izib e view of 1% neither to lavour one person or elass at tho expense of 
ii ty 3 
course of progressive mprovement, The foundation f gnotha, not to mborfore mjniously with industry. 
of all (le ,reu measines wh eh were in aeltve progiess These requisites, too, are obviously of more than fica 
é 
duning (hit nferval, was laid at an euler pouod, and admay in port mee, whore the bulk of the tax-paying 
G , whi son i : 4 ai S 
the mew 11K wines which lave Teen in tated dummy population cons’sts of persons depending for subsist 
‘that Inic tera Taye not yet had tme to oxtbit { once on then own oxertions m dlls the soil, But 
. vy : ; 
ing ble veaults It is therefore neeessary to traces f ghose gencal cops‘derations aluie only an impoufeet 
the sireatt of Ind an improvement from a pomt muer | gonception of the relation of the tax-paying cultivator 
higher up in? 4 comsos beg nung at the or gin of the | in India to the revenue systom Throughout the 
moismes Wlich hue contutbatod most, im each dopait- | greater part of India, there is no mtermediate landlord 
mont, to give Lo the administration of India its present | between the mmediate cultivator and the State The 
f ale, 
cultivato. does not pay icnt Co one person and taxes 
toanothar. hs taxes ave Ins ront (or a part of his 
rent); and his cond'tion is affected by the g90d or bad 
quality of the fiscul admimstration, in every Way in 
which tho condition of a Luropean tenantry can be 
REVENUU ADM ENISTRATION, & RIGIITS { affected by a good oa bad landlonl. And thee is 


OL MIE RURAL POPULATION. an additional fact, of groater importance than all the 
rest. ‘The £ Wes to lind, and to all rights 1sung ont 

Connection fn a countiy tke India, the departments of | of land, (that is, to all the properly of the count: 
es public business on which the good government of the except 0 5 nall percontage), are in Tudia a branch 4 
ysten with country, and the socunty and contentmont of the | te rovenne administration. The Levenue sails 
boy ree people, principally depend, are the revere admuustia: whieh show who were the persons held io ponsible for 
tim of “tion and the judicial adiministrat on. Phe impoitance the yovenno by tle officers of former eds ‘nt E 
the Peoples of 9 pond and oasily accessible alministration of | hg general 1opistor of title. Thoy dlvays sei 

justice is the sume m Tndia as elsewhere; but the jthe pine : ‘ ' 
sent in which tho ontiie economical condition o Fitouts FP Say i‘ isi Wie ie 
neaily the wholo population is detormmed by the} govanmont confined itself, ie it necessarily did fe 
managemont of the rovenne department, cannot, bj} the first acquisition of any district, to ae short 
persons unacquainted with India, be understood] stilemonts, it had no need to foak beyond the fact of 
without special oxplanations. actual possession ; but when it began to giant ies or 
Lai ywhoro, indecd, it is of first-rate importance} settlements fo long terms of yeas, it was bound to 
to a people that the taxes should bo of moderate ggooitain that the persons whom it admitted to these 
amount; that they should be ecortain, not arbitray Yongagemonts wore those ically ontitled to the Jand, 
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enlighter d characta 


Pei n ment 
Scttlcn ent 
af the Lower 
Prov nces 
of Bengal. 


Ts eotld only be done by mnnte Toe, inquiries w 
and jus eo eq ied thr ese s ole be “ud cul y i 
nadevnd vf loowar gy gwen to al 1 ULOCS on the 
spot. ‘Ec rcsenne coors of Govern ent being | 
under t 6 lecessity, lor revo ae pu poses, of Inyosth. 
gate , ¢ dasccr an ig al Cifles o and, it las bee | 
doomed propar that (heady uVeation so Pa formed ; 
should lave ( © fo co of a jud'cial coc 015 fowl 

Woaay of (ie persons ‘1 lerested cons ders bimsef 
aggueved by the dee aon, he can seek acdicss bya 
stub mn the restlar courts, Les bence ippucnt, that 


m Indiv eve y reve ie officer is also, in the most in 


5 
Priore is no doubt that many of them were pelsons 
of hereditary 1 fluence aad station in the country, aud 
that thei: councetion w'th the lands, of which they 
wele how recog! ‘zed as the ploprictors, had in general 
been of a pet nat ent chuactor, But thet position was 
nevertl cless esset hilly thit of nuddlemen ; colloct- 
mg the 1ovei ue, not for themselyc 4, but for the Mogul 
Government ; accouong to that Government tor thor 
rece’pts, and remunerated by a percentage (generally 
ten por cent) of the collections. Lt is now univorsally 
admitted that they never had the power of disposing 
abttiartly of the land hero Weld, everywhote, at 


portant serse of Cie word, a judienl office. TMe}-least Inge classes of tenants, whom they could Hot 


seenr'ty of (he most important and extensive class of 


plopr etary rights throu, out the country, depends |’ 


upon the manner in wich the veye me branch of the 

Government performs its Judical functions; and the 

history of { ¢ revenue adnunistation of Lndie is the 

history of its landed property, and of the oneuiert 
cond'tion of the whole agricultmal population 


An mporlant mistake, eonmutted with the most] 1evenue oflic 


lawiully eject, except for non-payment of revenue, 
and from wlom they could not lawfully cxact more 
than the customary payments, 

These rights of the occupying tenants it was 
tho full intention of Lord Comnwalis to preserve. Bus 
the Goveinmont demand being now fixed in per- 
poturty, ard claimable fiom tho landloid only, the 
ors had no longer any power of intei- 


generous iutertions by the administration of Tod} posmg in favour of tho tcnantiy ; and their rights 
Comwallis towmds tho enc of the last contury, has! Were Tcneofoith left for protection solely to tho 


divested the Goverment, in the oldest ind most fert le} courts of 
: 
of ils Indian possess ons, of this pron power of 14] ploceed only by 


{luo leu & honefeially the condition of tho eultivitors mymed party, 
In tho provinees of Bengal and Behar § passive chaaeter, and the extreme difficulty of 


of the soi 


to whieh wore subseqnently added Bennos, andfpioving by logal 
some Cisticts of the Madias Pros‘deney, the Gof what were the customary 


justice, But the couts of justice could 
regular suit, ou the complaint of the 
The poverty of the people, thei 


before a distant tribunal, 
lates, have rcndered this 


evidence, 


veinment gave away its rights over tho soil to private! Potoction illusory; tho rights of the Bengal ryots 


landlords, reserving only from each estate an 


payment, which it solomnly bound itself never to} toy havo heeoma, to 
It is not necessary here to enter itolit will, 


c1ease, 


annua | have (as has been said) passcd away seb stlenteo, and 


all intents and pm poses, tenants 
These facts ao not adveited to for the 


sufficiently sxplained and 


tho d'sputed questions lospecting the original i eas of casting blame on a genciation long gone 


tacter and 1 ghts of those landlords or zommdus by, whose nustakes aia 


Present 
Improve- 
ments in 

Bengal, 
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w which the peruanout settlement was in the fist 
instance conducted, the boundaries both of estates 
and of villages o1 Lownships wore tudetiied, and not 
only the tigation but tho afays, occasioned by 
boundmy disputes, bid giaown into a public evil. 
The ievenua oflieetsy were saul iufouned on the 
subjee , thal in somo cases oolales advertised for 
sale on account of atteas of revenue, were pu- 
chascd, and possess on was dcmanded, wl en ab was 
foond tLe. fhe estate oxstcd only in the collector's 
books, having been swept away by tlo changes in 
the bed of the river, or absorbed by the encioach- 
ments of the neighbouing laudholders, ‘To romody 
| these evils, a survey was determined on, and has been 
| 


exeused oy the short expericnea they had then had we 
of Intra, and the oxtiemo d'fMieully which pelsons f 
rurtined only “u Ming ‘sh ideas und institutions, haye 
in cot ectly aypichending a state of facts so entucly 
mlike anything wh'eh cver cxisted in England, as the 
whole trimevork of Indian society p ecsonts. But 
justico to the subsequent Govermmonts of lidy 
requires HE to be widerstood, that in the most fortile 
and viluable portion of tle Ind’an tert tory, they 
inhorited trom vheir prececcssors an agrarian systom, 
cons'stiig of great landlords and cotter tona its, 
form'ng as close a parulel 1s the difference between 
Vnpops and Asia wll admit, to the condition of 
Munster and Comnman 3 and that the Govemment 
has had, during the last sixty years, no moe powe: 
of conccting the evils of this system, than the 
Government of the mothar eountiy had, duiung the 
sume period, of remedying the evils of a simlu 
systom ip Tieland. The tenac’ty, lowever, of old 
in presy‘onts, Which el aracterizcs the [irdoos, has kept 
alive the idea of a aight still existing in tho actual cul- 
tivator to hold his land at a rent fixed by custom, not 
by avbthraty wills and (lus Gaditionuy fealing, fiom 
Which the land ods themselves me not exempt, must | 
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foi several years m_ progicss, for the pruapose of ascor- 
tring whit estates ae in oxislence, and detemmming 
then boundaies. This survey has already produecd 
very appreciable benefit, and holds out the promise of 
mueh more.” 

The Governments which have admin stered Indian 
affairs in the present genaration, have abstamed fom 
mitating clsewhero tho e018 which were committed 
m the permanont sottloment of Bengal. Their oljeet 
has been, as new provinces were successively biought 
undor Brilish rulo, (o ascertain accurately the persons, 
and classes of persons, who by law o1 usage had a 
beneficial mtorest in the land, and tho nature and 
extent of the honeficial intorcst of cach 5 and havmg 
thus dotormined who were the persons with whom the 
settlement of the revenne should be concluded, to 
define the demand of Governmont on each, aud hmit 
it to the smallest amount consistent with the publie 
necossilics, 

The subsequont rovenne adimmstration of India 

* Sec Append (A). 


form tho basis of anything that ean bo Nereafter done 
to smptoyo the touure of tho Bengal ryot. 

Wl at the Goveinmont hat it in its powor to do, 
for alleviating the operation of the oxisting system, 
it has done. 1b takes systematic mersures for tho 
odueat on af vomindaig who are wads of Government, 
Tt las made imperative on the landlords to give to 
evely tenant a written cugagemont, spocifying the 
amoun of rot and the conditions of tenure; and 2 
has made those engagements Iegally binding. Jt has 
done moe. Owing to the hasty aud carcless made t 
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es 


given from the 1avages of wai and internal depre- 
dation, had produced its natmal cffect in the exten- 
gion of cultivation, and consequent loweing of the 
price of agriculual pro luce; wl ereby, notwithstand- 
mg the inercased well-boing of the tyots, the same 
money rent became a binthensome exaction, which 
was comparatively little felt when the produce bore a 
Ingher price. Those cireumstanees were, as justice 
requied, allowed for, aid reductions nade, but not 
always sufficiently early, nor to a suficiont amount, 
And so long as the Government demand was too 


ig u succession of corserentious endeavoms to fulfil \ 
these duties; endeavours which, in a lige portion of 
India, have boon rewarded by sign 1 suceess, and in 
the romander ave m rapil progress towards it, 

Neaily the whcle etutory of the Madias Pre. 
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Bia 


awit 
cE sidoney became pub of the Br fish possessions at a 


das. . i | 

per od subsequent to Lord Corwall ss permanent ba 

gottlanent ; and ifs seve ie system: was principally 

founded by two of the aoles( men who have eve | 

taken pat in the povenmment ol Indixr—Colonel Reade 

aud Su Thomas Muimo. Under this system, the land 
18 not made over to gic landlords, but the actual heavy, 14 was also uncertain, owmg to the necessity 
cullivator, the persant himsolf, is regaided as the { of an annual inquiry to test the justice of claims to 
propuctor of the soi, subject to (le payment of the remussion. 
Governmcut demand. {le lis the option annually of Up to this time, it could not be said that the 
inereasing o1 duninishing his holding; and, in the — Buitish Government in India had anywheie succeeded 
words of the Madras Government in thor last goneial | im establishing the revenue admimstration on a sound 
report, “has all the benefts of a perpetual Iease, ¢ basis. But inquires and discussions of the utmost 
 withort its rosponsibilitics, masmucl as he can, atany §F importance wee going 01, and knowledge was beng 
“time, Unow up his lands, but eannot be ejected as long F acquired, the want of which at former peuods had led 
“ag he pays his ducs.” Ie also receives assistance, by | to all the mistakes, It was in the settlemont of the 
ronnesion of assessment in unfavourable seasons, The | North-western Provinces that the fruits of this in- 
piacticul oporation of this, which 1s known as the . ueased kuowlodge were fist gathered in, 


iyotwm system, ovidontly depends on the ecitanty Tho greater part of what aro called the Noith- Suomen 

and modaution of the Goveammout demand. For f weston Provineos became part of the British domi- the North- 
’ ’ : we 

many yous these two eunditions ware very insufli- { nions through the consequences of Lord Wellesley’s ip ennecs 


ciontly realizad, The cexiemo dithculty, to ag Mahratta wars, in the fist years of the present 
Mmopoan revenue office, of ascertaining the 1ealFeentuy. For a considerable number of years after 
capalilitics of cach petty holdiig, and his unavoidable | the conquest, the revenuc arlangements were of 
dependence, for much of his informtion, upon native \ necessity povisional. Such serious consequences 
guboidinates, made it inovitablo that great eis { having been experienced in Bengal fiom hastening 
should bo commulted im the first assessments. Some | to establish a permanent system, when the knowledgo 
wero unnecessarily low, bub a much greater number { acquired was not sufficient for fi mum it rightly, there 
wore too high; and if not so at fast, many afterwards seed bo no wondoi if, in a new field, considetable 
beeamo 40, whon the scomity which our ule bad Ftime was in the fist instanec dovoted to becoming 
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acquainted with the capabiliues of the country, and 
the preseuptive rights of tho different classes of its 
nthebituss. ‘The delay was amply justified by itg 
results. ‘Nhe sett ement of the North-western Pio. 
vinces, commenced md completed between 1884 and 
1844, by some of the most distinguished of the Com. 
piny’s servants, among whom tho most conspicuous m 
merit was Mr Robot Mestens Bird, is the first gicat 
monwnent which tho Butish rule in -ndia has cx. 
Inbited, of wise, deliberate, but thorough 1¢fom, 
grotndcd on con plete ki owledge of tho subject, and 
equally efficacious in removing present evils and in 
providing for future mprovement. 

It is now known that m the greater part of 
Indha, and without doubt originally throughout the 
whole, the property in tho land (go fu as that tom 4s 
apple wble at all in India) 1esides noithc: m the md 
vidual 1yot, nor in tho gicat officers who collected 
revenue for the former native governments, but in the 
village communitics. The villago community is not 
co-ertensive with the cultivating imhabitants of the 
village . it consists of the descendants or 1emesonta- 
tives of those by whom the village was, at some remote 
period, conquered, or reelamed from waste, Tn most 
eases theso pioprictors aie a put, and im somo the 
whole, of the agiicultmal population of the village. 
When they ue only a put, the 1emamdor con- 
sists of persons, or the descendants of persons, who 
lave taken wp their acsidence in the villugo at lata 
petiods, and had no other onginal right than the pe- 
mission of the proprietors; but some of whom have, 
by giant or presgription, acquired a fixity of tenuie, 
while others have romamed tonanty at will. The 
village popictors formed prescripuively the municipal, 
government of the villago; a fact of great importance, 


il 


village govornment being the only institution, properly 
so called, which the ILmdoos possessed. 

Tt was with the wilage communities, as thus 
defined, that the scltlement of the North-western 
Provinces was made ; with a icservation and definition 
of all uights which had been acquired by any of the 
ryots unde: them, ‘The time oceupied in the operation 
was about ten years, and the expense ineaed im it was 
upwards of £500,000. It compichended a detailed 
survey of a country abont 72,000 square miles m ex- 
tent, containing a population of more than twenty- 
three millons. The difficulty and complication of 
the process will appear fiom the appended note.* 

The promietary rights, as asccitained and 1¢- 
coided at the survey, were confiimed in perpetuity ; 
but the Government assessment was fixed, in some 
casos for twonty, gonorally for thirty, years, In a few 
of the districts, the tem of settlement has expired, or 
ison the point of expnimg. On rescttlement, the 
assessment is liable to revision, and may be increased 
if the net produce of the land has augmented, but not 
ploportionally to the inercase of tho net produco; and 
a pledge has bosides been given, that a liberal consi- 
doration will be allowed for “ improvements attri- 
“ butablo only to tle clfoits of the tonar ¢ himself, aud 
“especially with regard to such as aie of a com- 
“ parativoly recont date.” 

is The offect of the settlement upon the genoral 
pressme of the Gove:nment demand was to 1emove 
miegularitics, and 1m geneial to lighten the aggregate 
burthen; the only exceptions bemg Goruckpore and 
Azimgurh, in which districts, though they are known 
to be still lightly taxed, a considerable inciease was 
reffected. Tho bencficial results may be tiaced m the 


* See Appendix (B). 
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impoved condiion of the population, and the ease 
and punetialty wt waich a tevenue of more than 
£4,000,000 18 collected, as evidenced by the small 
anouit of oulstuidh » baluieos, and the gieat dunis 
nulion in the number of coer’ ye processes {01 the 
en oreeme it of payment, 

Aftcr Uns gicat ceonomieal and social reform 
had been for seme yeas in operation, tho amportan 
tervtory ef We Punjab became, by the event of the 
Sikh wa, « part of British Inda. Ths took place m 
1849. And now was seen tlo full value of tho 
supetion knowledge of native wights and institutions, 
which had been acquired since the penod of Lod 
Cornwallis’s settlement. The task of bi ngmg the 
Punjab under British ale wis confided to men wisely 
selected fiom the body of public scivants who had 
cliveted and administered the settlement of the North 
westemn Piovinees. The principles of the settlement, 
being grounded on a coriect hnowledge of the pie- 
seriptive rights of all classes, were found equally 
applicable to the adjacent teritory of the Punjab, 
dn Tadia, as in othe: countries, great reforms have 
usuuly becn of slow introduction. Our revenue 
immovements, so ong as they were merely tentative, 
wore necessuily slow. But thei: anthors wore now 
able to proeced with the case md decision of men who 
thoroughly undeistood theii work. Thoiro is somo- 
thing sluhking im tho rapidity with which tho latest 
and bost principles of Indian policy, both in revenue 
and judicial administration, wore al onee applied to 
the Punjvb by the consummate administrators to whom 
the discornment gf the Marquis of Dalhousie had com- 
mitted the government of the province, Beforc a 
yea had clapsed from the fitst acquisition of the, 
country, great progrcss had alicady been made in the 
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introduction of the system of the Nath westein 
Provmecs, with 143 most recent improvemenis. The 
greater part of the Punjab m exter t, and by far the 
grealcst in point of importance, has since been settled 
for torms of years. The Jcascs were usually shorter 
than in the North-western Provinces; but the assess- 
ment was lowered, as compared with that of the native 
Government. by Rs. 72,387,244, ov £728,724 ; heing not 
less than tweuty-five per eent. It has been asccitained 
that tho Govesnment demand does not exceed one 
fifth of the gross value of the produce in 1ich tracts, 
and one-sixth, or one-eighth, ot even less, m poo 
tiacts. The result has been a peace and security 
never before known in the province; a 1apid merease 
of cultivation and production; and a contentment 
with our 1ule, which has cnabled this nowly conquored 
tenitory, inhabited by the most warlike population of 
Incha, to become the base of om operations for the 
recovery of om oldet toritoscs, and has made tho 
Sikhs, so lately in arms agamst us, an important pat 
of onr sticngth for subduing the goneral revolt of the 
Bengal army. 

While these gieat improvements were taking 
placo in the north of India, a reform of equal magni- 
tudo was being inaugurated in the west and south. The 
reformed revenue administration of those tertitoes is 
not grounded on the village, but on the 1yotwar piin- 
“eiplo. ‘Tho ryotwa1 system, or that which recogmzos 
tho actual cultivator of tho soil as its proprieto, and 
collects the Government revenue directly from him, 
is the goneial system of the South of India. Cheum- 
stances already montioned had, duying many years, 
provented this system, even under the able manage- 
‘ment of Su Thomas Munio, fiom operating bonefi- 
cially on tho prospority of the people. As, m Northern 
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Bombay 
Ryotwar 
Reform 


India, the t niitories lutest acquired were those which 
fist hid the boneft of our improved knowledge and 
experierees; so, the ealcst oxample of a ‘snecessfil 
lyotwan systen was in the disttiets (forming the 
gieator put of the Bombay tem (ones) which came 
under British povernment at tle dose of Lord 
Hlastings’s Maln ulta wai, in 1818. 

The village communities stll existed m those 
totories ; and if the vil age system Jad been as well 
understood in 1818 as it was in 1838, tho settlement 
of the Decean would probably have been mado on the 
same pineiples as that of the Noith westein Pro- 
yinees. Such, however, was not the caso: Sir Thomas 
Munro's puneiples were thon in the aseondant; the 
settlement was, for tho most put, 1yotwars and 
until about twenty yeas ago, litle had been done 
to improve the fiscal administiation of these torn. 
tories, beyond the i:emoval occasionally, as they 
wore biought to notice, of vexatious and oppressive 
taxes, which had boon added to, o1 incorporated with, 
tho Iand revenue, dung the declining period of the 
Mahratta power, ‘Tho assessments which we found in 
forco wero gencially, even altcr (hese reductions, exces 
sivo; and luge remissions wero annially requited, which 
necessitated evay yer an inquisitorial investigation 
into tho affairs of cach tyot who claimed a share in 
the remissions, ‘The agricultural populution, bomg 
always liable to be called on for an amount of rent" 
which could only be paid in tho most piosporous 
seasons, were constantly in arear, and were therofore 
without uny inccutive te improve their condition. 

To 1emedy thoso ovils, a survey of the country 
and genoral revision of tho assessment, weic under- 
takon. ‘Tho operation commonced in the Doccan and, 
Southern Mahratta country, where it is now neaily, if 
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not quite, completed; and it is graduuly being ex- 

- tended to the northern districts of the Presidency, as 
the oxperenced offiecis, Curopean and native, who 
have been trained to this dificult duty, ean be spared 
for the pwpose. In the northern distiicts, however, 
the progiess of the stuvey has been retarded by the 
greate complication of the landed tenmes there pre- 
yalont, and by the existence of varions classes of mid- 
dlomen, who, like the talookdats of Onde, are hostile 
to our improvements, because, though preseiving to 
them then pecuniary rights, thoy interfere with their 
powel. 

Whe1e any ancient proprietors, either middle~ 
men or village communities, were found m existence, 
and in possession of tha proprictary 1ghts, at the 
time of the survey, those 1ights have been respected ; 
but in general, the principle of the reformed Bombay 
system is 1yotwai. The land, cultivated and waste 

? together, is divided mmto portions called fields, the 
extent of a fiold being for the most pait fixed at the 
quantity of Jand which can be cultivated with ono 
yoke‘ of bullocks. On cach field the Government 
demand is fixed, for a penod of thirty yeas, at a very 
moderate inte. While the coniract is binding on the 
Government, the ryot, on his side, ean throw up the 
land at pleasure; and he 1s not required to pay the 
assessment for any year, on any field which ho has 


“ynot cultivated, o1 undeitaken to cultivate, in that 


yet, The appended note* oxplains the details of 
the process. 

Tle fixation of the Government demand for 
thirty yenis would have been of little servico to the 
ryot, f the demand had 1emained so high as to require, 

palmost ovory year, romissions of uncertam amount. 
; * Sea Appendix (C). 
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been mado in the most heavily-taxed districts, which 
havo in genoial produced so gioat an extension of 
cultivation, that the rovonue has seareoly suflered, 

Tn 1€55, the present enlightened Govoinor of 
Madias submitted a plan for a survey and revised 
assessment of the whole of the Madias tetitory, on 
the Bombiy prneiple, to the considemtion of the 
Goveinoi-Goneral m Council. Iaving obtained the 
approval of that authoiity, it was laid before the Corie 
of Directois, and recoived their formal sanction in a 
despatch dated the 17th of Decomber, 18565 in which 
also sovmal improvements wero indicated, of which 
tho scheme appeared to be susceptible. A com- 
moncement has thus been made in removing the last 
remaining blot in tho administiation of the land 
rovenuo of Buiitish Indian; for the social and econo« 
mical condition of the Lower Provinces of Bengal is, 
‘or acasons wlreudy cxplaine’, uo lunge: dependent 
upon the revenue system. 

Under both the rofoimed modes of rovenue 
administation, tho village system of tho North-west 
Provinces and the Punjab (tho introduetion of which 
into tho moro recent acquisitions of Nagpore and 
Oude has boon sanctioned) and tho ryotwar systom of 
the Bombay and Madras presidencies, the agricultural 
population cithe: have, or will shortly have, the 
bonefits of Lonmos and rights perfoctly defined aril 
secured, and medeiate rents fixed for a sufficient term. 
to afford, in full strength, tho natural incontives to 
mprovemont. It should be remembcred also, that on 
tho expiration of the thiity yous sottlements, the, 
holdeis will not be hable to be ejected. They will 
only bo lablo to a revision of the amount of the re 
paid to Goveinment; and it ts the declared intentiou 
of the authorities, that not merely the same, but a 
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still gieater degree of moderation, shall be observed in 
the future, than in the past, settlements. 

A. further exemphfication of the manner in 
which the Indian authorities now take advantage of 
the latest experience for purposes of improvement, is 
afforded by recent proceedings in two limited portions 
of the tenitory of India. Cuttack is a portion of 
the Lower Bengal Provinces, to which the permanent 
sottlements of Lord Cornwallis were never extended. 
The revenue system of Cuttack is ryotwar; but the 
attempt has latterly been made to combine the advan- 
tages of the ryotwar principle, with a portion of those 
of the system of the North-west Provinces, The as- 
sessment is made on each holding, and the payment to 
be made by each 1yot is fixed, by the Government 
officers; but the collection of.it fiom the individual 
ryots by native revenue officers, with the opportuni- 
ties it wffords fur vuxution aud couuption, 18 dou 
away with: the ryo(s elect a few of their number to 
reptesent the rest; these become iesponsible to Go- 
vernment for the whole revenue of the village, and 
take on themselves the recovery fiom the other ryots 
of their portion of the payment, according to the terms 
of the settlement; having recourse to the tiibunals, 
if (which is not a common occurrence) such aid is 
required. This mixed system of ryotwar and village 
rmanegoment, having been successful in Cuttack, is in 
‘course of introduction into one of our latest acquisi- 
tions, the districts made over to our permanent ad- 
ministration by the Nizam; and the plan has been 
1ecommended by the home authovities to the attention 
“of the Madras Government, with a view to eventual 
application to that presidency. : 

After this review of the preseut revenue admi- 

istration of India in its beming on the social rela- 
e2 
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tions, plopnetay rights, and economical condition of 
the mass of the people, it remains to speak of i as a 
motely fsenl system. 

Neatly two-thirds of the revenue of India 
consist of Lhe vont of land. So fu as this resource 
oxtends in any countiy, the public necessitios of the 
country may bo said to bo provided for, at no expense 
to the people at lage. Where tho original right ot 
the State to the land of the country has been reser ved, 
and its natmal, but no more than its natwal, rents 
made available to meot the public expenditme, the 
people may be said to be so far untaxed; because the 
Government only takes f om them as a tax, what they 
would othorwise hase paid as 1ent to a private land- 
lod, This proposition undoubtedly requires modifi. 
cation in the case of a -ryot or peasant cultivating his 
own land; but even in his ease, if the Government 
demand docs not cxecod the amount which tho land 
could pay as rent if lot to asolvont tenant (that is, the 
price of its peculiar advantages of fertility or situa- 
tion), the Government only reserves to itself, instead 
of conceding to tho cultivator, the profit of a kind of 
natural monopoly, leaving to him the same reward of 
his labour and enpital which is obtained by the 1¢- 
‘mainder of the industrious population, 

Any amount whatover of 1cvenne, thorefore, 
derived fiom tho 1ent of land, cannot be regaidod,’ 
generally speaking, as a buithen on the tax-paying 
community. But to this it is of comse essential that 
the demand of icvonue should be kopt within the 
limits of a fairirenf, Undor tho native Governments, 
and in the earlier periods of our own, this limit was 
ofteti exceeded. But under the British rule, in every 
instance in which tho fact of oxecssive assessmont was 
proved by large outstanding balances and incieasod 
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difficulty of realization, the Government | as, when the 
fact was ascertained, taken measuics for reducing the 
assossment. The Instory of our government in India 
has been a continued series of 1cductions of taxation ; 
and in all the improved systems of revenue adminis- 
tration, of which an account has been given in the 
preceding part of this paper, the object has been not 
morely to keep the Government demand within the 
limits of a fair rent, but to leave 2 Inge portion ol the 
rent to the proprietois. In the settlement of the 
North-west Provinces, the demand was limited to two- 
thirds of the amount which 1 appeared, from the best 
attainable information, that the land could affod to 
pay as vent, ‘The principle which has been laid down 
for the next settlement, and acted on wherc ver 2esettlo- 
ment has commenced, is still moro liberal: the 
Government demand 1s fixed at one-half, instead of 
two-thuds, of the average uct pioduce; that is, of a 
fai vent. The same general standard has Lcen adopted 
for guidaice in the new assessment of the Madias 
terntory. In Bombay no fixed proportion has beon 
kept in view; but the object has been, that land should 
possess a saleable value, That this object has been 
attamed throughout the surveyed distiicts of Bombay, 
. there is full evidence: and as the 1yots have been 
scoured from increase of revenue for the space of thitty 
yeais, the value of land may bo expected, fion tho 
Lprogress of improvement, to be constantly on the 
increase. 

It has been shown above, that by far the largest 
item in the public 1evenue of India is obtained 
virtually without taxation, because obtained by the 
mere interception of a payment, which, if not made to 
the State for public uses, would geneially be made to, 
“individuals for thei: private use A similar remauk 
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"» though for a differnt reason, is applicablo to the second 
in amount of tho sourecs of Indian roevonue,—that of 
opum. Tho opium revenuo is not derived from the 
taxation of any class of hor Majesty’s subjects, but is 
(as far as this can bo tauly said of any impost) paid 
wholly by forcigners. it cannot icasonably be con- 
tended that thiy is an impiopor souree of revenue, or 
that the bmthoning of an mticlo considered to bo 
noxious, with an amount of taxation wluch has some- 
times caused it to be sold foi ity woight in silver, can 
be liable to objection as encowaging tho consumption 
of the article. Whether this 1ovenue, of betwoen four 
and five millions sto:ling, should bo levied as 1t is at 
piesont in Bengal (though not in Bombay) by a Govoin- 
ment monopoly or in the moo usual form of an oxcise 
duty, is a ques.ion of detail on which opinions differ, 
and which is open to consideration. The former mode 
has hitherto been retained, undor the bolicf that the 
wuestiicced picduction and salo of the article would 
give such facilities to smuggling, as would 1ender the 
realization of anything like tho present amount of 
revenucimpossble. It might, howovei, bo practicable 
—though this is doubtful—to maintain the price in tho 
forcign markot by 1estrictions on oxpoitation; but it 
is matter for serious considoration whether any system 
involving the fize cultivation of the poppy, would not 
expose India itself, which has hitherto becn compaia- 
tively fieo from this kind of hurtful indulgence, to by 
flooded with the aticle at a low price. 2 
Tho third item, in point of amount}, of the 
revenue of India, is that fiom salt, This 1s \ihe only 
considaable tax existing in India which tegn be 
regarded as objectionable in principle, and tlhye entire 
abandonment of which, if financially practicabl io, would 
be a benefit to the people at large. Tt is st possible, 
n 
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} owovet, to look upon this impost in the came light in 
which it would deserve to be considered if it woe 
sevied in addition to othe: heavy burthens. We must 
boar in mind, in extcnuation of the objections to a tax 
on salt, that it is, speaking gencially, the only tax ‘ 
which the laboming ryot of India pays. 

The revenue from salt is commonly said to be 
obtained by ineans of a monopoly. Ths, however (as 
will bo soen by tho appended noto*), is strictly tiae 
only of the Madsas Presidency; and even thore the 
monopoly is of a very qualified doscription, smee the 
importation of tho commodity is free, subject to a duty 
considercd equivalent to the profit charged by Govein- 
ment on the salt produced by it. In the Bombay 
tomjtory there never has been a monopoly, or even a 
Government manufactuic. There is an exciso duty, 
imposed to compensate for other more objectionable 
taxos, yiclding a far gicater amount of icvenue, which 
have been abolished. The Governmont of India, in 
1844, fixed this excise duty at one rupee per maund of 
822 Ilha. but beforo this rate had come into operation, it 
was 1cdueed by the Court of Ducetois to twelve annag 
(Uhrvo-fouiths of a upec). In tho same you, and for 
Wsinilay roxson—namely, to compensate for other taxos 
then abolished—the Government of India fixod tho 
solling price of tho monopoly salt in tho Madras Presi- 
dency, ab ono and a half mpees per maund; but the 
Comt of Directors immediately 1educed it to one rupec. 

In Bongal, up to 1836, there was a real mono- 
poly. In that yoar, in anticipation of the subsequent 
recommendation of a Committee of the House of 
Commony, tho Bengal system was fundamentally 
modified, The present system is, to asceitain the 
aelual cost to Government of all deseiiptions of salt 

* Soo Appencis (1). 
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manufactured at the Govornmont works, and to issue 
it to dealeis in any quantity applied for, at a pice 
equal to the cost with the addition of a fixed duty, 
Importation is fice, subject to tho payment of tho 

“samo duly. Tho duty has beon gradually lowered 
fiom thice sieca inpees por maund (equivalent to 3} 
Conpany’s rapees) to 24 Company’s rupees (about 
thieo farthings po: pound); while the Madras duty is 
only Zof'a 1upce, and tlo Bombay only 3 (lesa than a 
faithing per pound), The reduction in Bongal, not 
having been attended with the hoped-for incroase of 
consumption, has not been carried futher. Tiyon if 
the 1evenue derived from salt were not required for 
the necessary puiposes of government, it is still con- 
ceived that more good would be done to the people 
by ietaining the tax, and exponding its proceeds in 
roads and works of iirigation, than could possibly be 
done by its remission. 

Within the Inst thieo years, the manufactine of 
salt in the distaicts 1ound Calcutta has beon Jaid open 
to all who aro willing to engage in it, subject to oxcise 
regulations, Voy little use, however, has been mado 
of this liberty, the quantity of salt manufactined 
under liconse having only amounted to from 20,000 
to 25,000 maunds. It is hoped that the quantity will 
increaso, and that priyato entorpiise may in timo 
supeisede Government agency. But the small amount 
of response made td the cnouragement held out, is & 
presumption that the Government arrangements for 
the manufactuic and salo afford as marketable an 
article, at as low a cost, as could be piodueod by 
Plivate manufactmeis, 

saeco The tobacco monopoly which formoily existed 
‘epoly in the, Malabar provinees of tho Madias Presidency, 
and which yielded an annual revenue of about six lacs 
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of rupees (£60,000), was abolished in 1852, without 
* oquivalont : and this article is now wholly untaxed. 
The customs, in India, are not a very productive 
source of revenue, the classes who consume any con- 
‘siderable amount of forcign productions being com- 
paratively limited. There is no bianch of taxation in 
which the buithons of the people have been more con~ 
spicuously lightened by tho British Government. The 
most impotaut taxes levied on cormmodities by the 
native Governments of India, were the inland cus- 
toms, or taansit duties. Every petty chief whose 
territory was situated on any of the great lines of 
commeice, made uso of his position to extort from 
tiaders the largest sums which they could be mduced 
to pay. In the British toriitories, those duties have 
been entirely abolished: in tho Lowe: Bengal Pro- 
vinees as early as tho administration of Lo1d Corn- 
wallis (raimposod in a modified form in 1801, and 
finally abolished in 1826); in tha North-western Pyn- 
‘vinces from 1884 to 1886; 3; in the Bombay Presidoney 
in 1887; in Maduas in 1844; and in our other possessions 
immoediatelyafter thoi: acquisition, Thiswas nota small 
sacrifice of iovenue, ‘Tho transit dutios im Madias alone 
yiolded net xevenuo of about thity-ono lacs of 
rupecs, or £310,000 steiling, Sevoral of tho native 
piinces have, with pia’seworthy liboiality, followod 
tho examplo of the British Government, by abolishing, 
y groally lowoiing, ther transit dutios; and the di- 
plomatic influonce of our Govoinment is fecly used 
to oncowage this policy, In cases in which the dutics 
levied by some paiticular chicf have been an obstrue- 
tion to important lines of mercantile communication, 
and in which it was not probable that the chiol would 
be indemnificd for their loss by the increase of his 
her sources of revenue, our Govornment has even 
purchased his assent by pocuniary compensation, 
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Besides these duties, the sale of goods was, 
under the uative Governments, Lamporod by innu- 
motablo oxactions, laid on undo various pretences, 
most of which we have, on every occasion of coming 
into possession of a now tonitory, abolished or com. 
muted. But some taxes on internal tiado still 10- 
mained even in the British tenitorios, Tho last of 
theso has been swopt away less than two years ago, by 
an ader fom tho home authoritics, beariug dato tho 
6th Novembor 1856, for the abolition of the Mohtuifa, 
oy tax on hcuses, tiades, and professions, in the Madias 
Presidency. Thoic aoe now no intornal customs in 
British India, except, in some cases, town duties ; 
and theso, rot for genoa), but for Joeal puiposes, and 
as far as possible under local management; though the 
oxcitions of the Indian Governmonts to fost: a muni- 
cipal spirit, and induce tho inhabitants of towns to 
take an active pail in tho management of town 
affairs, ae only beginning, and very slowly, to be, 
successful, 

Thore has beon similar activity in 1educing the 
duties on the external commareo of India, and ox~ 
(onding the principles of feo trade. In tho recent 
acquisitions of Sind and tho Punjab, the fiontior 
dutics have beon cntircly abolished, and those toxri- 
tories ale outside our customs linv. On tho frontier 
line betwee the Punjab and the North-western Pio- 
vinces, customs aie paid on salt and sngar only, Try 
Southern India the land tariff is the samo as that am 
imports by sea. The disaiminating dues on goods 
cariiod in foreign vossely were abolished in 1848; 
and in 185) the coasting trado was thrown open to 
tho ships of all nations, In thus abolishing tho 
navigation laws, the Governmont of Tndia preceded 
the Imperial Governmont. Tho thice prosidenai 
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Wore formorly, in rogard to commerco, treated as 
‘distinct settlements, and the trade betweon thom 
subjected to the same duties as that between India 
and Gieat Buitain. In 1848 this tiade was com- 
pletely thiown open, and the whole cf British India 
ticated, for customs pmposes, as one empire; and 
sgroat succoss has attended the effoits of the Com- 
“pany to obtain for the produce of native states in 
dependent alliance with us, the privilege of admission 
into the ports of the United Kingdom at the rates of 
dyty chaigeable on goods of Buitish or gin. The duty 
levied on British goods imported into [nda is five per 
cent ad valorem. There is still a distinctive double 
-duty on many articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries; and a genoral export duty of three per cent 
(from which however cotton is exempt) on tho pro- 
duce and manufactures of India. These are admitted 
_lefects 5 and tho export duties were marked out by 
“lo home authorities, in a despatch of 1846, to be 
dispensed with at the earliest period which financial 
considoiations may permit. 

Tho post-office in India, as in England, is main~ Post-office. 
tained moro for public convenience than as a source of 
yevonue. Its improvement in India has fully kept 
paco with that m England. Reductions of postago,: 
and tho 1emoyal of practical impediments and imper- 
feetions, may be said to have beon constantly in 
MMogress ; and the great change 1ecen'ly made in the 
post-offico system of this country has been imitated, 
with equal success, in Tndia, ‘The principle of uniform 
‘postago, without 1oferenco to distance, has been 
adopted, and letters end newspapers are conveyed 
‘fiom Capo Comorin to Peshawur at the same charge 

fox’ the shortest distance. The lowest 2ate is Ralf 
¥ annay oy throv farthings, for a letter a quarter of a 
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JUDICATURE AND LEGISLATION, 


Tho history of tho judicial administration of 


Cornwallis. revonue administration. Lt began with well-intonded, 


but promatine and ill-considered moastnes, which pro- 
duced many evils, and but a small part of tho pood 
which then authors expeeted from them. When 
experionco hid disclosed the faults of tho system at 
fist adoptod, similar criors woro avoided, and a bettor 
system introduced into our Inter acquisitions; while- 
pallintives of great value, though fall'ug short of the 
full exigencics of the ease, wee adopted n the older 
provinces Last camo tho plans, now in an advanced 
stage, of their progross, fo. offveting +a complote 
1eform, , 

At the poriod at which the judicial anange- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis were made, tho ideas of 
civil judicatme entertained in Ungland still partook 
of an almost barbarous charactor, ‘Tho Engfish 
comts of law were still encumbered with wl the 
technicalities and disgraced by al the delay art 
expense, which had doscended from tho" middle ages, 
or giown up in the attempt to mako tho institutions 
of the middlo ages suffice for the wants of modorrt 
society ; and unfortunately theso counts, far fiom being’. 
considerod defective, weie looked upon ag tho models 
to be imitated in every other place, depmtime fiom 
which was regarded as an imperfuction, in atl eases to 
be regretted, though not always to bo avoided, Tho* 
Legislatmie, however, had yecogmzed that forms of 
Plocedmo more simple and expeditious might possibly# 
be necessary in India; and power had bean given to 
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tho judges of Ler Majesty’s Supreme Court to modify 
the procedme of that court, so as to meet the exi- 
geney: but the power was nevei acted on, It is, 
thorefore, not surprising that Lord Coinwallis’s cow ts 
wore greatly infected (though in a fa Icss degree than 
the courts in England then were) with technicalities of 
procodure, calculated both to defeat justice, and to 
obstiuct the access to it by needless delay and 
expense. But the mrangements had a still moro 
fatal defect: the judicial establishment was totally 
inadequate to the wants of the couutiy. The attempt 
to administer justice (except in the most trifling cases) 
wholly by European agency, made it impossible to 
dofray the expense of the number of courts necessary 
to rondor justice accessible: and if the benefits of 
judicatme weie to be afforded at all to the mass of 
the people, the intrusting, under proper securities, of 
the greatest portion of it to native funetionaries, 
was not a question of expediency, but of necessity. 
Tho creation of native courts of justice, and 
(as tho experiment suceceded) the progressive exton- 
sion of their powers, has been the greatest practical 
improvemont mado m the administration of justice in 
our older provinees during the Inst and present gene- 
ration. The foundation for the present extensive 
omployment of uueovenanted and native agency in 
tho judicial department, was laid by the administation 
of Lord William Bentinck in 1831. Atpresont, in the 
Bengal and Bombay presidencies, the entire original 
jurisdiction in civil suits is in the hands of tho nativo 
judges, the covenanted Europeans being only judges 
of appeal; and the same thing is true of the Madras 
Presidency, in regard to all suits below the value of 
10,000 rupees. ‘The omployment of uncovonanted 
agency has also been groatly extonded in the adminis- 
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tiation of criminal justice, and in tho tovenue depart. ' 
mont, Deputy magistiates (in some instances oxer- 
cising judicial powe1s equal to those of the district 
magistrate) and deputy collectors, dischago im- 
portant functions, and afford material assistanco to 
the head authouties of the district. Most of thoso 
aie natives, and some of them natives of ugh rank 
and influence. 

The movement towards 1cfo.m in legal aflais 
generally, also dates fiom the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck. At Bombay, indoed, tho Regula- 
tions of Government, comprising tho penal Inw and 
tho law of procedure actually in force, and as much of 
the civil law as had been intioducod by our own 
Goveinment, had already, under Mr. Tilphinstone’s 
administiation, beon consolidated into what is called 
the Bombay Code. But it was on the reeommenda- 
tion of Loid William Bentinck’s Goveinmont that, by 
the Act of 1883, the present ample logislative powers 
for all India were conferred on the Goveinor-Gencral 
in Council; a banister appointed from Tngland being 
added to the Council, for the oxpross pu pose of aiding 
the Government in its legislative functions. By tho 
Act of 1858, the Legislative Council was futher 
enlarged by tho addition of tho Chiof Justice and ono 
puisne judgo of her Majesty's Sumeme Court, two 
members iepresenting Madias and Bombay, and‘ 
selecied by those Governments, and two representing 
Bengal ard the North-western Piovincos, and ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governois; to whom the 
Governor-General has the power of adding two othor 
civil servants of Government, selected at his discyotion. 
The -Legislative Counci! now holds its sittings in 
public, and its debates me regularly 1eported and‘ 
published. 
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Since the first matitution of tie Legisiative 
Council, few yoas have passed in which thero have 
not been one o1 two legislative measuios for tho im- 
provoment of the procedme of tho civil comts, The 
object of some has been to facilitato the progicss of 
suits through their various stages; of others, to sacure 
the corect recoiding of the judgment, by presmibing 
that 1t shall be made by the judge himself; of others, 
to insure a more speedy and certain vxecution of 
judgments; of others, to render more efficient the 
systoms of regula: and special appeals. Legislative 
measures have also been taken for 1efoimmg the law 
of evidence; for the abolition of Persian as the lan- 
guage of record; and for putting the office of native 
pleader on a more efficiont and respectable footing. 
The defects of the criminal courts have likewise 
largoly engaged the attention of tho Legislature, and 
much has been done for their improvement. But 
notwithstanding these paitial amendmonts, it cannat 
bo said that the courts, in what sie called the Regu- 
lation Provinces, have yot been freed from thoir 
raulical dofeots, The principal impediments to a good 
adininisiation of justice, a1e tho complicated and 
tochnical system’ of pleading in the civil comts, and in 
the criminal courts the character of tho police. 

By the Act of 1838, a Law Comunssion was 
appointed to sit in Caleutta, and inquire into the 
jurisdiction and procedute of the comts of justice 
and police establishments, and into tho oporation of 
the laws, civil and criminal. Tho declated purpose of 
Parliament in e1:cating the Law Commission, as woll as 
in the now constitution given at the same time to the 
Legislative Couneil, was to facilitate measmes for biing- 
ing Turopeans and natives under the same coils of 
jastico, civil and criminal. The machinery constructed 
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for this purposo has been employed to lay tho founda~ 
tion for correcting all the principal dofects of the laws 
and of the tubunals, The Comnussion propared a 
penal code of gical morit, and mado many roporis 
full of valuabla suggestions on other branches af logal 
admimstiation, some of which have been acted on. 
But 16 was important that any new system, befoie 
being bionght into practical cffect, should bo well 
understood by those who would have to apply it, and 
should be approved by those whose authority would 
enry tho greatest weight, Opinion could not be 
expected to ripen all at oneo on so proat a subject 
as the icconstiuction of the legal and judicial systom 
of a vast countiy; and the suggestions of the Law 
Commissionors, being reforrod to yaious authoritios, 
clicited gicat variotics of judgment, By the Act 
of 1853, 2 Commission was appointed to sit in 
London, for considermg and icporting on the recom- 
mendations of the indian Law Commissioners. ‘Tho 
wants of India as to codes, both of substantive law 
and of proceduro, civil and aiminal, have been 
fully considered by tho Commuissionors so appointed. 
They have iceoided a strong iccommondation in 
{avour of the preparation of a code of civil Inw for 
India; and thoy havo prcparod complete codes of 
civil and ciiminal procadue, grounded on a rare com- 
Dination of appropriate local knowledge with tho 
matured viows of enlightened juiists, ‘hose cades, 
tugethe: with the penal code passed by tho onrlier 
commission, are in progicss through the Logislative 
Council of Tndia, and would pobably by this time 
have been Jaw, but for the calamitous events by which 
the attention of all Indian authorities has of late bean 
engiossed. 

Those eodes, when enacted, will constitate the 
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most thorough reform probably ever yot made in the 
judicial administration of a countiy. Tho code of 
civil procedure entirely swoeps away the prosent cum~- 
beisome and complicated system of pleading, and 
substitutes the vivd voce examination of the partics ; 
and in all other respocis, as compared with the pre~ 
vious practice, it is of preat simplicity, and eminently 
free from delay and expense. As Mi. Colvin, the 
Lioutonant-CGovernor of the North-western Provinces, 
observed in his last general report, “It is not alone, 
“as the Lientonant-Governor apprehends, that by the 
“new code of procedure, the practice of the courts 
“will be made more simple and rapid, and tlre costs 
“of asuit be diminished ; it is because, as he hopes, 
“tho judges will be brought much more fiequently 
“into direct communication with tho patties in suits 
“and their witnesses, without any intervention of 
“agents or pleadeis, that he looks to the public be- 
“coming satisfied that the conrts aro to be trusted as 
“q means for obtaining substantial justice, and not 
“dreaded as an ongino capab o of being ieadily per- 
* yorled to the working of fiaud and wrong under the 
“forms of Jaw. It is not, he fears, to be doniod that 
“Tow classes of practitioners and unscrupulous habits 
“of chicane have grown up wout om comts, with 
“ thoir old complex and artificial pleadings and rules: 
“and this being the case, it cannot bo matte: of su- 
“ “prise that among a population so generally ignorant 
“and helpless, disc:cdit and dislike should havo oxtou- 
“sively attached to our judjtial institutions.” Under 
tho now code, if not matorially alterod by tho Legis- 
lative Council, India is likely to possess, so far as 
judicial institutions can sccuro that blessing, as good 
and as accessible an administration of civil justice, as 
) the lights of tho age ao capable of conferring on it, 
n2 
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Tt was only tho Regulation Proyinees which 
stood ‘nuced of such vieform; or the Non-regulat on 
Prov'noos hwve Lad (generally fom Chet fist nec uisi+ 
tion) the henoftt of a cheap, accessible, ud expod tions 
adnumstiation of just co, fice from all such formalities 
and techmenlit es as @ ther de cab Justice, or add 1ced= 
lessly to the diflicully and cxpoenso cf obtaining: is 
The follow ng, ue the terms ii which the eminent sh 
John Lawrences, in his last gengr ud report, descubes 
tho judicial system of the Puniab, wliet has been 
the model of those introduecd mto all the othor 
recently-aequirod tonitorics, 23 well as into ow older 
possesstons of Sangor and Bundeleund :— 

“In former reports it had been shown how tho 
“system of civil judicattwe in tho Punjab has been 
“ founded and erected; how that no offort has been 
“ snared to render justice cheap, quick, sure, siinplo, 
and substantial; how overy other consideration has 
“heen rendmed subordmate to these endinal points. 
“ Wo are, indeed, without olaboiate laws, but we have 
“brief rules, expluning, m an aceessiblo form, the 
“ main provisions of the several systoms of native luv 
“on such matteis as inheritance, muriage, adoption, 
“testamentary or other disposition af property; aud 
“setting forth the chief principles to be observed in 
© othe: branchas of law; such as contiacts, sale, morl- 
“gago, debt, commeicial usage. Wo have tho most 
“open and liberal provisions for the admission of 
“evidence. Wo have complete arrangements for 
“ieference to arbitration, and fo. tho ascertainment 
“of local custom. We havea moeedme, without any 
“ pretension to technical exactitude; but a procodae 
which piovides for the litigants and thoir respective 
“witnesses being confronted in open cout, for a’ 
* decision being ariivod ot immediately after this biof 
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“ forcnsic contioveisy, and foi judgment being deli- 
“vered to the partios then and thee. We have a 
“ mothod of executing decrees, which, whilo it allows 
“no doo: to be opened for evasion or delay on the 
“ part of defendant, and thus renders a decree really 
‘valuable to plaintiff, as being capable of ready 
“ enforcement, and gives him his 1ight fice fiom lien, 
‘encumbrance, or doubt; yet, on the other hand, 
‘prevents the defendant from being hastily dealt w th, 
“or from bemg placed at tne meicy of his creditor. 
* We have Small-cause Couits scattered all over tlo 
“ country, and several regula: coutts at every central 
“station ; so that everywhere justice is near. Our 
“civil system may appear rough and ready; whcthor 
“it would be suited to othe: provinces, in a dif 
“foront stage of civilization and with a different 
“machinery at command, may be a question; but in 
“tho Punjab it attains the boad and plain object 
“aimed at, and without doubt gives satisfaction to 
“ the people. 

“But in order to regulate tho administiation of 
« justice, a complete system of reporting has been 
© gstablished. Month by month, the repoits of every 
“ court ao transmitted to tho judicial depatment at 
“ head-quarters, and are there critieaised. At the close 
* of each yoar, those 1opoits, and the figures embodiod 
‘in thom, ao collated, averages are struck, division is 
“oompmod with division, and district with district, 
*and the goncial result, with a brief eritique by supe- 
“ yior authority, indicating the defects to be avoided 
“and the reforms to bo omulated, is published for tho 
* information of all officers coneorned, It is believed 
“ that many impiovoments iu the working af the 
“eourts aro traceable to this system. Hvery court 
“works under a constant souso of supervision, and 
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with tho gioat objects to be aimed at porpetually in 
“ viow, and standing out in stiong relic, 

Tn respect of speed, tho average dation of a aut 
in 1854 was tiventy-cight days, and in 1855 twenty- 
“ tneo days. ‘I's aveiago has beon becoming Innd- 
ably lower year after year; if is now nonrly as low 
“ ag it can be, consistently with duo inquiry aud dolt- 
“boration; and as the shove avmago inelndos £1] 
those cases which for any spectal causo may be pro- 
“ tracted, it is ovidont that tho tiial of most suits can 
“ only extend over a very few days, In respoct to 
“ cheapness, the cost avorages only Br. Oa, Lp. por cont 
“on value of suits during 1854, and dr, 13a. 8p. por 
“cont during 1856. As a proof of the entire 
“absence of technicalitics, it is to bo observed that 
“only 5°19 por cent of tho suits wore nonsuited 
“ during 1854 and 6 42 por cent during 1856. Tho 
“small number of nonsuits which ae ordered aio 
“ probably ical and honest ones.” 

In the course of' the last few years the system of 
puison discipline in India has undergone a complote and 
most salutay rovolution. The origin of this rofoim 
may be dated from tho report of a committee ap- 
pointed in Caleutta in 1838, composed chiofly of the 
principal membeis and secretary of tho Indian Law 
Commission. 

Up to this time, thoso inmates of jails who 
wete under sentonce of labour, weie omployod almost 
exclusively (in fetteis) on the roads: which rendored 
prison discipline almost impossible, as the prisonois 
could noaily always, by the connivance of their guards, 
command intercourse with friends and relations; and 
tho ergineer officers, in their anxiety to obtain officient 
work, fed them highly, and trented them in othor* 
respects with an indulgence entirely inconsistent with 
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tho purposes of punishment. At the same time, the 
montality fiom exposuie and unhealthy localitios was 
great. The commntice showed that the State were 
absolute losers by employing convict labour on the 
roads; that it would be a positive sav ng to keep thom 
in idloness in the jails, as the cost of extra superintend- 
ence and guards considerably exceeded the expense at 
which the work they did could be executed by hned 
labour. Since this trme out-door convict labour has 
been abandoned, and the prisoners are employed within 
tha jails in various manufactures; and tlis employ- 
ment, which commenced in 1848, has every yoar 
become moro profitable, until, in 1855-56, the profit 
in the fifty-five jails of the Lower Provinces of Bongal 
yeached the large sum of Rs.1,11,582 (£11,000). 
This profit now forms a fund for the execution of the 
public works formerly performed by the convicts them- 
selves, Tho jail manufactures, too, ae of such im- 
proved quality, that some of them have acquiicd a high 
character in foreign markets; and public oxhibitions 
of thom are now held in the Town Iall of Calentta, 
Prisoners sentenced for long terms of years aic 
now romoved to large central jails; and the change has 
boon attended with giroat improvement in gonoral 
managomont and discipime. ‘There 1s an inspoctor of 
jails for cach presidency and sub-presidency. Theso 
officers are most active in discovering and coirecting 
defects, and increasing the effectivenoss of the jails, 
both as 1efor matoties and as places of punishment. 
Tho roform of tho polico of India is not yet in 
so advanced a slate; but the present disturbances 
found the authoritios in tho vory cris s of thoir delibe- 
rations en the subject. Tho police has hitheyto ro" 
mainod tho most faulty part of om systom in India, 
and it is the part which it i by far tho most dilfientt 
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to 1efoim effectually. The poculiar difficulty of admin- 
istering criminal justice m Tudia arises from the 
characte: and habits of the people. In most countries, 
the voluntary and active co-operation of tho poople 
may bo looked for in bringing ciminaly to justice, 
In India, 1ather than incur the tioublo and annoy- 
ance of appearing as a proseeutor on as a witness, a 
man will even forswoai himself to seicon the man who 
has iobbed him. The injury he-has sufferod is lookod 
upon as the decree of destiny, and he has no disposition 
to add to the iiconvenieneo by ineuring exertion and 
expense, and perhaps exposing himself to the furthor 
vengeance of the ciiminal, Among such a people 
there 1s only the police who can bo looked to for 
biinging criminals to justice. The pieat poweis which 
must be intrusted to the police of such a countiy, and 
that police necessaily composod principally of natives, 
give riso, when combined with the passive and slavish 
character of the people of many paris of India (espe- 
cially of Bengal), to evils with which the Governmont 
has hitherto siiuggled with very imporfect success. 

The pol ce of India, up to a very 10cent dato, 
consistod of nalive establishments, under the control 
and oidois of the Dmopean magistrate, Lach zillal, 
or judicial district, is formed into subdivisions (moro 
o1 fewei, according to the size of the district) each 
of which is unde: the chargo of a local stipendiny 
police, consisting of a head native officer and his 
subordinate clerks sorgeants, and constables. ‘Tho 
native police in the Bengal Piesidency is (with tho 
paitial exception of the tchsildars in the North-western 
Frovinees) sepaate from the body of revenue officors, 
“In the Presidency of Madias, tho same offices dis- 
chaige both revenue and polico finetions; and, until 
iecently, this was also the case at Bombay. 
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The recognized defocts of tho system are, tho 
sow 1ate of pay, and the consequent mfeliority of the 
class of men who enter the police, and also tho dis- 
proportion of the strength of the force to the density 
of the population, and to the extent of county com- 
mitted to their charge. With a view to the corec- 
tion of these evils in Bengal, higher grades of sub- 
divisional police officers have of late years been created, 
and their pay has been increased. Deputy magistrates 
have also been appointed, and invested with the 
judicial and police charge of subdivisions. Tho former 

_measure has been productive of some good, by inducing 

wa more trustworthy class to enter the service ; the latter 
has not yet beon carried to a sufficient extent to effect 
any practical improvement of a general character. 

The state of the police of the Noith-western 
Provinces had deoply engaged tho attention of the late 

yLientenant-Governor, the lamented Mx. Colvin. ‘That 
{distinguished functionary conducted, though the dis- 
trict commissioners, a general revision of tho local 
police establishments; reducing the number of officos 
in somo of the districts, but incronsing tho salaries, 
and holding out tho sue prospect of promotion as the 
yeward of good conduct and effisiont service. Theso 
measures were the bost that could be adopted with 
the then available matorials; but they did not at all 
touch the essential constitution of the police, With 
“togard to the village police, the ancient and indigenous 
police of the country; in tho Noith-westein Pro- 
vincas, its proper maintenance by the villages then 
selves is provided for by the conditions of the sottle- 
ment. In the Lower Provinces, the terms of the 
permanent settlemont have unfortunately deprived, the 
(rovernmont of the power of enforcing this obligation. 
An Act has, however, beon passed for the maintenance 
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of aa “improved city police, by an assessment an the | 
oecupicrs 0 Louses; and this plan hay been intioduecd 
into sovernl large Git cs aid towns. 

Itis in tho Bombay Presidency thit tho prentest 
improvements hwe boon actually cffectod in: polico 
administinuion. Tho moaynes for this pmposo worg 
commenced undo Su Googe Clouk’s admunistiation, 
in 1848. Undo: the new sysiow, revenne and 
pelico fanstions have ecoasod to be combined in 
the samo native officers Tho powers of punishment 
proviously exercised hy police officers have boon taken 
away. ‘To cach district has beon appointed a Tiuto- 
pean suporintendent of polieo (cities a military ot 
an uncovenanted officer), under whose command the 
police foreo of the distiiet, both villago and stipendiary, 
is placod, and who oxorcisos the fimetions of an 
assistant to Lhe magistiate in his polico dutios, ‘This 
functionny, again, has tho aid, in each subdivision 
under his ordois, of an officer called fomt polico| 
anildu, who has the moro immediate chargo of the 
resorvation of tho public peace, and the proliminay 
invostigation into climes of a serious naluie,  Activo 
monsnics hive boon aut on foot for reorganiaing tho 
villago polico, by agcotaning the assignments fo 
meily mado in Jands and money for the pur ose, and 
requiring that the duties for which these assignments 
woe tho lemunointion, be really porformed, ‘Tho: 
goneial contiol and direction of the poheo of thé 
wholo presidency, oxcepl tho island of Bombay, is 
eoncentratcd in ono chief officer, nider tho title of 
Commissioner of Police, These measures are belioved 
to bo aheady effecting a great improventont in thed 
police of tho presidoney, 

In tie Punjab, u police systom had to be, nayt 
reformed, but crented ; and this task has been fulfilled” 
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pith tho same efticiency with which every other pait 
of the administiation of that temitory has been 
organized, As the Punjab polico may not improbably 
form a model for other parts of Ind a, it is well to 
note tho goncral features of 1ts constit ition. 

Tho polico establishmonts consist of two parts ; 

‘Who provontive police with a mbhtary organization, and 
the detective with a civil organization. 

The preventive «police consists of foot and 
horse ; onch 10giment has its own native commandant, 
and tho whole force is supeiintended by fom Emo- 
pean officers. Both arms of the service are 1egularly 
aimed ‘and equipped, and aie‘ ready at a moment's 
notice to 1cinfoice the civil police. 

The civil police consists, first, of a regular 
establishment, paid by the State ; secondly, of the city 
watchmen, paid fiom a fund raised by the levy of town 
{uties; and, thidly, of the village police, nominated 
ty the landholders, confiimed in their offices by the 
inagistiate, and paid by the villagers. 

The infantry of the military proventive police 
fuinish guards for jails, tieasmies, frontier posts, and 

‘gity gates, and oscoits for treasure, The cavalry aie 
postad in detachments at the civil staticns; and smaller 
partics, stationod at convenient intervals along the 
grand lines of road, serve as mounted patrols, The 
‘ganoral duties of the civil police consist in roporting 
‘orimas, tracking and arresting criminals, and procuring 
evidonce against them. 

? The police of the Punjab have been eminently 

{suecossful in 1opressing ciimes of a violent nature, in 

“proaking up gangs of murderas and robbers, and in 
bringing criminals to justice; and in no part of Ipdia 
@ the authoity of the Government moe thoroughly 
tespectod than im the Punjab. 
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In 1856, the Comt of Dircetois, in a despatel ¢ 
whieh has been Inid beforo Parliament, discussed at 
some Jength the dofeets of the polico of India, and 
the means avalable for their corroction, and proposed 
fo. the consideration of the Government of India a 
plan of thorough reform, grounded on the thice prin. 
ciples, of European command, unity of action though-) 
out the countiy, and complete sopmation between 
revenue and police duties, 

This plan has undergone careful doliboration 
from the Government of India. Tho various members 
of that Government, and tho Lioutenant-Govornor of 
Bengal, have individually recorded theli sentiments, 
in minutes characterized by a frank iecognition of 
existing defects, an eainest desire of improvement, a 
yemaikable amount of knowledgo and understanding 
of tho subject, and great ability in tho statemont and 
discussion of the merits and ‘dofects of the various 
plans advocated. For the present, so far as r0gads 
the Bengil Presidency (including tho Noith-wosten 
Provinces), tho recommendations of the Government 
of India me limited to a better: choice and ample 
remuneiation of the native police, and to the aidingy 
and strengthening them, in certain localities, by police 
corps of a semi-military charactor, These moasuros 
have been sanctioned; and until their effect has been 
tucd, the Court of Directors havo consented to put in’ 
abeyance the moro fundamental changes which thoy 
had recoramended. But authority has at tho same 
time been given to the Government of India, should + 
the prescub stale of the counwy in their opinion) 
render 1 expedient, to otganize the police of Bongal” 
pn fhe model of that of the Punjab. 

In tho Madias Prosidoncy, tho opinion of the” 
local Gevernnient was favourable to tho Coutts origival 
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views; and m September last authorily was finally 
given to that Government for the thorough icorganiza- 
tion of tho police systom. Tho leading featuies of the 
schome which has been sanctioned are as follows :— 

The appointment of a chief commissionel of 
police for the whole piesidency, in whom will be 
vested, in direct communication with the Chief 
Secretary to Government, the direction, disci- 
pline, and inteinal gconomy of the police force ; 

The appointment in each district of a Emo- 
pean deputy commissioner of police, with a 
sufficient number of subordinate officers and 
peons or constables ; 

The entire sepaiation of the police fiom all 
connection with the revenue bianch of admini- 
stiation, and of the magistiate (who will now be 
a purely judicial officer) from the properly police 
duty of the prevention and detection of crime ; 

And, finally, measures for reoiganizing, and, it 
may almost be said, reviving, the village police, 
which, from its Glose connection with thc local- 
ties, must necessauly constitute the Inst (and a 
most impoitant) link in any police system really 
efficient, o1 willingly suppoited by the people. 

The imporfections of the general police of India 

have not prevented some results fiom keing attained 
in, the way of suppression of crime, sufficiently re- 
Markablo to have attracted an amount of Emopenn 
notice soldom aceoided to Indian affairs. The most 
memorable of these is the suppression of the Thugs, 
This singulai association, which, though recruited from 
All castes, and even from Mussulmaus, was held toge- 
the: by a religious tie, and a common worship of the 
Tyindoo goddess of destiuction, infested all the roads 
if India; and from their universal piachice of muder- 
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ing all they robbod, it was not only almost impossibly 
to obtain ovidence for their conviction, but the extent, 
of their crimes was greatly undertatcd, and thoir very 
existence in many pmis of India, disbelioved in. A 
soparato polico was oiganizod specially against thom. 
The gangs wero moken up in tho only mannor in 
which this could possibly have boon effocted—by en- 
cowaging some of thom to denounee the rest. H'ron 
the nariatives of thoso approvers, takon sepmately 
from one another and with the utmost precautions 
against the possibility of concort, lists of all the Thugs 
in India were obtained, and the particulais of the 
ermmes committed by cach, These were then traced 
to thei: haunts, identified, tried, and convicted, on the 
evidence of their accomplices, confirmed by the find- 
ing of Lod cs, the identification of property, or other 
eoloboiative evidence. Many suffered death, a much 
gitater number tiauspoimtion for life, aad, ju w foy 
yeais from the commencement of the operations, ail 
India was cleaied of these criminals, The pardoned 
accomplices remain under surveillanco at Jubbulpore, 
in Contral India, whoo thoy and the childron of the 
eaptmed Thugs have beon tought several useful, 
branches of manufacture, The Jubbulporo School of 
Industry now supplies to Governmont and the public 
many valuablo carpets and linen cloths, and a ae 
proportion of all the tonts usod in India, 

When tho woul: of the Thuggee Sanfrasabn 
Department was neatly comploted as far ay regarded 
tho Thugs, its opciations wee oxtonded to the still, 
moe prevalent crime of dacoity, or robbery and bur, 
glary on a lirge scalo by organized gangs of professional 
banditti. The modo of bicaking up the gangs by 
means of approvers, which had been so succoss{yl 
against the Thugs, has been put in piacties with equal 
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, success against dacoits; and this ome, so far as it 
‘wag peipotrated by large associations ranging over a 
wide extent of country, has now bee1 almost as com- 
pletely rooted ont as Thuggec. Dacoiteo had beon 
almost cntiely suppressed in the Noith-westen 
Piovinces and in Bombay, before tle ocecunence of 
tho iecent disasters. In the Lows Provinces of 
“Bengal the aime has been greatly reduced within 
the last threo or four yeus. In seven large distiicts 
surrounding Calcutta, where it was lamentably prova- 
lent, the number of dacoitees has been progressively 
reduced from 524 in 1851, to L11 in 1855, In some 
of the distiicts of the Madras Presidency, dacoitees 
‘uf a local character, by small gangs, to which the 
approver system is not equally applicable, are still 
frequent; but the improvement in the police, and 
other measures in contemplation, will, i¢ is hoped, 
speedily reduce their number. 

The piracies which formerly made the naviga- 
fion of the Aiabian seas unsafe for commeice, have 
been so effectually suppiessod by the Bnast-India 
Company’s cruisers, that there is now haidly any 
part of the woild in which trading vessels are more 
%ocure against depiedation. The formerly piratical 
tiibes have beon bound by engagements to ab- 
stain not only from piracy, but from maritime war, 
which affords opportunities and pretexts for piracy: 
aid, for the first time probably m history, a peipotual 
peace, guaanteed by tieaties and enforced by superior 
havalistrength, 1cigns in the Persian Guif. 

Equal vigour has been displayed against many 
fyarbarous usages of the natives. Special measures 
have been canied on dung a long series of yems for 

the suppression of female infanticide, a crime which 

Ata become a positive custom among several cof the 
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higher eastes in various parts of India, fiom motives, | 
not. of religion, but of family pide. Tho co-operation 
of the native princes has beon wigently invited, and to 
a gical extent obtained, for tho suppression of this 
practice, Tn the placcs, and among the castes, in 
which the practice was ascettaincd to exist, means 
wore takon to obtain an annual census of femalo) 
childion. A icport of all births, of all deaths of! 
infants, and of tho causes of deaths, was 1equired, 
under stringent regulations and penalties. Lngage- 
ments wee taken fiom the influontial porsons of the 
castes to preserve their own childien, and to aid in on- 
forcing the same conduct on others. Tlonoimy iewards 
and marks of distinetion havo boon conferred on chiefs" 
and others who lave exerted themselves for the promo- 
tion of the object. By great efforts of persuasion and 
address, the heads of castes and taibes have been pre- 
yailod on to agieo to a limitation of that favomite sub, 
ject of vanity, marriage expenses; and giants of money 
ao 1egularly made to poor porsons of tho castes, in 
aid of the mariiages of their daughters. These efforts 
have been rewarded by a continual diminution of the 
number of infanticides, evidenced by a constant in-,\ 
crease in the number of fomalos in oxistenco, of thd 
formerly delinquent castes. 

Sutteo, o1 the voluntary burning of widows on 
the funeral piles of their husbands, after having beg, 
long diseomaged by every moans short of positive prt 
hibition, was finally mado a criminal offence in all who 
abotted it, by a logislative Act of Lod W. Bentinek’s, 
administiation, and has now ontirely ceased in th 
piovinees subject to British administiation, Unre¥ 
mifting efforts have been usod to induce the native 
princes to follow the examplo,and have becn at lagh 
successful with all of thom except one, tho Mahmana 
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of Odeypoie, the iepresentative of the oldest and 
ploudest dynasty in India: and this prince profosses 
himsolf willing to abolish the 1ite, when the cessation 
of existing differences between himself and his feuda~ 
tory chiefs shall enable him to obtain thei: concuence 
in the measure. Various other modes of self-immola- 
tion practised in India,—by drowning, burying alive, 
or starvation,—have been, with equal success, prohi- 
bited and suppressed. , 

The pretence of supernatural powers was a 
sonice of giecat evil iu India, not only as a means of 
extoition and intimidation, but also by the numerous 
muidors peipetrated on peisons suspected of piac- 
tising on the lives or health of otheis by magical ats, 
These acts of fancied ietalation have been, with a 
gentle but powerful hand, repressed, and preat pro- 
gress has been made towards their extinction. The 
fraudulent pretence is now punished as a substantive 
erme. 

The insecurity of rights, and the imperfection 
of the tribunals, under the native Governments, had 
introduced, on the part of those who were, or believed 
themselves to be, injured, a singular mode of extorting 
redress, They hired 2 person of one of the ieligious 
classes to threaten that unless the demand, whatever 
it might be, was complied with, he would kill o 
wound himself o1 some one else; thereby, it was sup- 
“posed, entailing the guilt of murder o of wounding 
ou the person whose alleged injustice was the original 
cause of the act. If the threat proved ineffectual, the 
honour of the thieatener was engaged to carry it into 
practical effect; and many suicides or niuideis were 
committed from this cause, This barbarous practice, 
&known by the name of Tragga, has been almost 
entirely suppressed, partly by penal laws, and partly 
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by alordin, more Togitimate means of enforeing just ., 
ies ee tho Darbarons tithes who rie 
hill tracts of Quissa, on the south-west yl ier “ 
Bongal, mun sacufices prevailed aml a sg : on 
penod. By e woll-dovised and judicious Ka me . 
ciliatory measu oy, worthy of a moro lengthened Jecord } 
than ean bo given to them in this place, tho extinction 
of this cnormily has been «flected, 

After a fall consideration of the subject of 
slavery in Tndia, by the Indian Liaw iraulaoenthaa 
and by the Government of India, an Act was 7 


status. Tho couts of justice ao forbidden to Aor 
nize it; no fugitive, claimed as a slave, can ee v4 
restored 3 and every act which would be ano satan 
dono to a fice person, is now equally an offence w 
dono to the persons formorly considored slaves. Ee 
One of the most oppressive of the aoanaarae 
tho agricultural and labouring classes under ares - 
Govermments, was compulsory Inbour, ne : y ees 
repant of roads where any existed, wpa Hee 
of canying the abundant bagg igo of rene Fa ¢ 
cos or powoifal individuals when ee ek 
ono place to another. "This practice has aoe eee 
Tho last vostige of it, in + licousod form, Le c 
to have been in the construction of tho a ob road 
thiough tho Iimalaya Mountains, and a a 
recently beon issued for its discontinuance there. 
. i f 1832, that 
lad down in a Bongal Regulation ° : cee 
change of religion seis oe Ea ate . te : ieee 
ivil mghts, was extonded 
Para to tho Buitish Government pss 
Tho roligions and civil laws of the Lindoos h 


in 1843, which ontirely abolished slavery as a legal 


{ 
{ 
an Act passod in 1850, the pinciplo already 
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this point been completely set aside; and converts to 
Chiistianity have been shiolded, as far a3 law 


col 
shicld them, against temporal ill consequences fiom 


thoi change of faith. : 

By an Act passed in 1856, another gieat imcad 
has beon made on Iindoo prejudices, by logalizing the 
2e-mairiage of widows. : 

An Act passed in 1840 gave effect to mstitce 
tions issned by the hdéme authorities in 1838, on tie 
subject of pilgrim taxes, and the superintendenco of 
native festivals. Tho instructions diected that the 
interforence of British functionaries in the intenor 

managcment of native temples, in the customs, ‘habits, 
and 1chgious ploceedings of their miests and attend- 
ants, in the arlangement of their cerenionies, rites, and 
festivals, and generally in the conduct of then intonoar 
economy, should cease; that the pilgrim tax should 
everywlere be abolished; and that in all matteis 
relating to their temples, ther worship, their festivals, 
their religious practices, and their ceremonial obsov- 
vances, our native subjects be left entirely to them- 
selves. Propeity held in tiust for religious uses of 
couise cannot be diverted fiom them by any act of tho 
Government; but if sueh tiusts are inflinged, 10dress 
must be sought, as in all other cases, from the tii- 
bunals. In 1841 the home authoutics sent out 
further instructions, that no foops or military bands 
“of music be calle] out, and no salutes fired, in honou 
of native festivals; and all such acts have since been 
regarded as stuctly mohibited When any case of 
infiingen ent of these ptinciples is found to have been 


overlooked, it is, on being brought to notice, immo- 
diately corrected. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF PITH COUNTRY BY 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The measures which havo uow been Iniefly 
described, for fixing and modorating tho domands of 
Govornment on the tax-paying population, and scouring 
to evory ono tho full enjoyment of the frnits of Ins 
industry, are in themsclyos the most effectual mouns 
which could havo beon adopted for improving the pro- 
ductive resourecs of the county. Ina country like 
India, however, the direct aid of Government to in- 
dustry ig required, for a varicty of pmposes which, in 
more advanced countries, are sufficiently, and even 
better, provided for by private entorpmise. ‘he piin- 
cipal of these aro, imgation, and the means of com- 
munication by roads and canals. 

The British Government in India has frequently 
been charged with niggardliness in incurring expense 
for these purposes. There was sonic, at least apparent, 
giound for the charge, in former gonorations ; though 
even thon, the tiuth fell far shot of tho current 
1epresontations. It is often asserted that tho country 
is covored with the 1emains of tanks and other works 
of irrigation, which the native inlors constructed, and 
which the Brivsh Govcinment has allowed to decay. 
The fact is overlooked, that most of those woro alicady 
in a state of decay before tho countiy caine into our 
possession; long poiods of disorder and military 
dovastation having destioyed tho funds which should 
hayo repaiod thom, and the secmity which would have 
admitted of thelr iepair. Many works which are sup“ 
posed to havo fallen into decay, never were completed : 
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many were allowed to decay by the native sovereigns ; 
for it was only occasionally that a prince, of unusual 
talents and vigilant economy, had funds to spaic for 
such purposes; and the same piince who would com- 
mence new works with which his own name was to be 
connected, would often neglect to keep up those of his 
predecessors. Whether it is a just subject of censuie, 
that the restoration of these old works was not com- 
menced eather, is a question depending on many and 
vaiious considciations; but the activity in this depart~ 
ment for many years past has beon exemplary. 

The Western and Eastern Jumna canals were 
of anc’ent constiuction,-but had fallen into disrepair 
and become useless to the country, until again bought 
into activity by the labours of the Company’s officers 
at a sufficiently early date to admit of a full estimation 
of the benefits which the countiy has 1eaped from their 
restoration. The main line of the Western Jumna 
Canal is in length 445 miles. In the famine year, 
1837-38, the gross value of the crops saved by the 
water of this canal was estimated at £1,462,800; of 
which about one-tenth was paid to Government as land 
and wate: rent; while the remainder supported, during 
a year of devastating famine in other disticts, the 
inhabitants of nearly 500 villages. 

The works ouiginally projected for the resto1a- 
,tion of the Eastern Jumna Canal were completed in 
1830; but consideiable improvements have been 
effected since that date at a large expense. In 1853, 
the Court of Directors sanctioned an expenditue of 
£15,276 for mproving this canal, so as to cconomize 
the water, facilitate its distiibution, and coirect the 
malatious state of the countiy on its banks, . It is 

stated, that on the Ist of May, 1852, the elcar profit 
to Government on this canal had been £9,759. 
s 
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Up to 1847-48, tho oxponditure incurred on 
these and some minor waks in the North-western 
Provinees had amounted to about £657,000, while the 
amount 10¢e ved in divect cana] 1ovonne was in all 
£546,000. Iho quantity of land nought under the 
influence of inigation was 1,300,000 acres, yielding 
produce of tho annual valuo of £2,500,000, and 
supporting a population of 600,000 souls, 

The history of the Ganges Canal, the greatest 
work of ixvigation over constructed, belongs to a moio 
recent period. The employmont of the water of tho 
Ganges fo. inigation purposes appears to have been 
fist contemplated by Colonel Colvin, who, on dehvei- 
ing chaige of his office of suporintondent of canals to | 
his successor, the present Sir Pioby Cautley, 1¢com- 
mended the project to his consideration. Colonel 
Cautley cmefully examined the country through which 
the canal would pass, and the scheme was, in 1841, 
biought under the consideration of the home autho- 
uties, who gave it thei cordial support, subject to 
father exammation of the praject by a committco of 
enginecr officers. The committoo’s 1eport was favours 
able; but various difficullics intervened, and tho work 
eannot be said to have beon fairly commenced, on a 
scale commensurate with its importance, till the yeur 
1848. 

The total length of the Ganges Canal and its, 
branches, when completed, will be 8984 milos, and it 
will farnish abundant irrigation for an area of 4,500,000 
acies. The canal, in the words of tho Lientonant- 
Goveinor of the North-wostoin Provinces, “ prosonts 
“a system of irrigation unoqualled in vastness through- 
“out, the world; whilo the dimensions of the mam 
* channel, and the stupendous works of masonry which: 
occur in its course, more paiticulaily in the section 
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“between Roorkeo and Tlurdwar, render the work 
“ eminontly one of national distinction and honour.” 
The amount oxpended on it up to the ist of May 
1886, had reached the sum of £1,560,000; and when 
completed, the total cost will fall little shoit of 
£2,000,000, The canal has but just begun to bo 
brought into operation; but it is est mated by Colonel 
Baird Smith, the director, that the annual moduce of 
the land already wateigd by it is of the value of from 
£150,000 to £200,000; and that when the canal is in 
full operation, the value will ultimately reach the 
enormous sum of £7,000,000. 

On the 30th April, 1856, the canal had been 
éariicd so far that the water flowed continnously 
through 4494 milos of tho main trunk and terminal 
bianches, The extent of main channels of distriba- 
tion (ajbuhas) completed, was 435} miles, and 817 
miles more were in active progress, 

The canal is fitted also for pmposos of naviga- 
tion, but 1¢ has not yet beon mado available to the 
public for this purposo, although extensively usod by 
the Governmont for tho transport of matorials. Colonel 
Baitd Smith states that tho canal closes ite fist year 
of work (1855-56) with an aggicgato 1eveune, front 
all sourees, of rather more than Re, 60,000, having 
watered during tho year about 55,000 acres of land, 
and having placed beyond the 1isk of soiious damage 
fiom drought, an aca of cultivation extending over 
about 166,000 acics, distaubated amoug 1,134 villages, 

Tn tho Punjab, the canals no of two kinds, 
inundation canals and pormanent canals. Tho inun- 
dation canals are cuts fiom the 11Vv018, which arc empty 
duing the winter, because tho water 1s not thon high 
gnough to enter them; but as the water risos in the 
spring, from tho melting of the snows, these channols 
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fill, and semam full until Iate in autumn. The fer- 
uhty of the South-westein Punjab mainly depends 
on these canals, and in a former ago thoy appear to 
have been conducted fiom all the 1iveis; their course 
being traceable by tho 1uins not only of villages but 
of cities and public buildings, whieh depended for 
existence on their fertilizing influcnee. Such of these 
canals as were found in working order at the annexa- 
tion, have been maintained, improved, and enlarged; 
and plans and estimates have been foimed for the 
restoiation of others. As yet, howevei, the greater 
part of the funds which could be spaied for the pui- 
pose, have been devoted to the construction and im- 
piovement of poimanont canals, In 1849, the cn- 
largement and extension of the Iusleo Canal, stated 
to be capable of irrigating 70,000 bégahs of land, was 
sanctioned, and it is now in good working order. But 
this will ultimately be superseded by the Bareo Doab 
Canal fo. irrigation and nawgation. The length of 
this new work 18 about 450 miles; the original 
estimate of the cost was £530,000; but more extensive 
woiks than were at fiist oxpected having been found 
necessary, and the rates of labow having proved much 
dearer than those calculated, the ultimate cost will 
fall little sho:t of a million steling, In May 1856, 
inoie than 325 miles had been excavated; and it was 
hoped that the canal would be opened in 1859, The 
expected i1ettin is 12 lacs of :upecs, or £120,000 
per annum, 

The cultivation of the movince of Sind is 
dependent on the rise of the river Indus, whose 
wateis are d stiibutod over the face of the countiy 
by a network of canals of greater or smaller dimen- 
sions. About two and a half lacs (£25,000) ae. 
annually expended 1n cleming these canals fiom the 
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deposits of silt left in them by the receding waters. 

“The principal works which havo icecived special 
sanction, are the widening and ccepening of the 
Begatee Canal in Uppor Sind, at 2 cost of £13,000 
(expected 1eturn £11,900 per annum), and the 
impiovement and extension of the Foolalie Canal, at 
a cost of £15,083. 

In the Madias Prosidency, the means of artifi- 
cial irigation are chiefly obtained by tho consti nection 
of tanks or reservoirs for preserving the monsoon 
rains, and sto1ing them up for use m the diy season, 
and of “anicuts,” or dams across the beds of rivers, 
by which tho waters are maintamed at a level higher 
than that of the country, in order to be fiom thence 
conducted over its suface. Of tho latte: class of 
woiks, the most worthy of notice aro those which 
have been constructed on tho Coleroon, the Godavory, 

, and the Kastna, 
t Tho commoncemont of the Coloioon works is 
~said to he traceable to the second ecntury of our cra. 
Imperfectly executed in the first instance, they weie 
found, when the country camo into om possession in 
1801, to be very dofective; and notwithstanding the 
remedial measures adopted, the bed of the river con- 
tinued {0 rise, from the deposit of silt; tho extont 
of land which the means of irrigation could roach, 
liminished ; the rovenue fell off} and tho condition of 
the people was gradually doterioating. This stato of 
things appears Lo have 1cached its acme about 1820-80, 
Plans and estimates woie then framed, and fiom 1836 
the work was icgulaily and vigorously prosecuted. 
Tho total oxpenditure on the Uppor and Lowe: Cole- 
roon anicuts, up to theit complotion, amountod, as 
far as can be ascertained, (o upwards of £80,000. In 
atdition to this sum, subsidiary works for conveying 
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intigation over the distiicts of Tanjore, and portions of 
Tiichinopoly and South Arcot, were constructed, ab a. 
cost of about £100,000, 

The average quantity of land watored annually 
fiom the Colcroon and Cauvery prior to 1836, is 
given at 630,613 acies, Since the improvements, the 
avenge (up to 1850) was 716,524 acres; being av 
increase of §5,911. Tho annual ineroaso of 1evonue 
has been about £44,000; and jt may be assumed that 
the agricultural community have benefitod to tho 
extent of at least £66,000 per annnm, from tho ox- 
tension of the area of irrigation. It is further ealeu- 
lated that at least an equal amount is added to tho 
value of the annual produce, by the better irrigation 
of the lands which the wateis alieady reachod, 

Godavery An expenditwe of £47,575 for the construction 

Anicut. of the Godavey anicut was sanctionod in 1846. It 
was then anticipated that the total cost, with com, 
pound interest at 5 per cent, would be recovered in 
ten yeas, and that thoncoforward a clear profit would 
be retuned of at least £9,000 per annum. ‘Tho worl 
hag, however, proved much moro eostly than was 
expooted, Up to 1852, the amount expended was 
£180,000, and a further outlay of £110,000 wns 
expected to be required, which, with £24,000 allowod 
for annual repairs during ils completion, would 1aiso 
the total expenditure on the works (including a system,» 
of roads and an important line of land navigation)" 
to £264,000 The amount expended has, it is stated, 
been aheady repaid by the incicased acceipts; and tho 
Madras Public Works Commissioneis of 1852 (to one 
of whom, Colonel Cotton, the merit of this important 
woik is in a great measure due) estimate that whon 
the works shall be in full operation, the total increase * 
of revenue will not be less than £300,000 per annum, 
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while the gain to the people, by onabling them to 
cultivate the more valuablo products, such as sugai~ 
cane, rice, &c., instead of tho oidinary dry crops, 
will excoed £3,000,000 per annum. 

The anicut across the Kistna 1iver was com- 
menced in 1858. The original ostirate of tho cost 
qivas £155,000; but it is probable that this amount 
will be to some extent exceeded. It is intendod, by 
290 miles of irrigation ,channels distributed on both 
sides of the 1iver, to supply water sufficient for 
280,000 acres of 1ice cultivation, or 850,000 of 1ico, 
sugar, and possibly cotton, combined. The results 

* anticipated aie, an increase of £60,000 in the 1evenue 
of Goveynment, and a gain of £90,000 poi annum to 
the agricultural community. 

Tn 1854, sanction was given to an oxpendituio 
of £86,611 for the construction of an anicul across 
the Palay river, in North Arcot, and of tho works 

“Meubsidiasy to it, The expected increaso of 10venue 
was stated at £18,470 per annum, or, doducting ton 
per cent for ropaiis, £16,628, 

Very large sums have in the aggregato bocn 
spont in the eonstruction of new, and still more in tho 
yepair and restoration of old, tanks and wells, both in 
the Madias Picsidency and in tho other parts of India 
which depend on woiks of that desciiption for wator 
supply. In somo hill districts, raviies have been 
dammed up, and a head of water obtained fo1 tho inri~ 
gation of the adjacent valleys 01 plains. This was the 
plan of Colonel Dixon’s irrigation works in Mhair- 
warra; and a system of such works had begun to be 
executed in Bundeleund, when the disturbances broke 
out. 

A disposition has been of late shown to “forn 
companies for the execution of profitable waks of 
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inigation, on ecitain conditions to be granted by the 
State. In September last, the Indian Governmonts 
weie directed to take this subject into deliberate 
consideration, and to frame rules under which the aid 
of private compames im the constinelion of such 
woiks might most beneficially be employed; and 
ieadiness was expiessed to give to such companies a 
guarantoe of interest, on tho same footing as iailway 
companies. ; 

Next in impoitance to iirigation works, are 
the means of internal communication. Whatever 
may have been the degieo of ene bostowed by the 
Hindoo anl Mahomedan Governments on the former 
object, it has not been protended that they slid qny- 
thing for the latter. It was never their practice to 
lay out money in the constiuction of permanont roads, 
or in the formation of canals for navigation. ‘he 
plains of India are tiaveisable by eats, and oven by, 
aimies, without made yonds, throughout the diy 
season; and neither (in goncial) military movements, 
noi commercial tianspoit, were caruiod on dung tho 
rains. Roads, therefore, in India, weio nat, ag in 
somo countiics, a matter of absolute necessity; and 
in this 1esp ect, whatever has beon done at all, las been 
done by the British Government, 

The most important lino of 10ad in India is 
the Giand Tiunk Road from Caleutta to Delhi, 
through Hooghly, Burdwan, and Benaics, and int 
cluding ei-her in the main line, or by means of 
bianches, all tho principal cities of the North-west 
Provinces. This 10ad, 887 miles in extent, has been 
gradually brought to its present siate of a thoroughly 
well-formed road, metatled and bridged, oxcapt a few 
of the laigor rivers, which ate still ciossed by feries 33, 
but over all these (it is believed), except the Ganges 
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and the Soane, bridges aic in couse of constinetion. 
This road, with its continuation to Kurnal (and now 
to Lahore, which is in course of complction), has been 
divided into different portions, cach under the chage 
of a separate engineer officer, with an establishment for 
the puiposes of construction, or of maintenance and 
protection, as the ease may be. The cost of the 
Grand Tiunk Road as far as Delhi had been, mp to 
the year 1848, £489,100, and the annual expenso of 
maintaining it was then estimated at £35,000. 

Since the annexation of the Punjab, a con- 
tinuation of the Giand Trunk Road from Lahoro to 
Peshawur, a distance of 275 miles, has been in pro~ 
gress. Bhis road also is to be completely metalled 
and bridged throughout. The cost was cstamated, 
when the work was sanctioned mm 1852, at £154,848. 
By means of this 10ad a direct line of communication 
will have been established between Calcutta and the 
ieireti boundary of the British tonitory to tho noth. 
west, a distance of 1,500 miles. Besides this, many 
other 1oads in tho Punjab, and among them voads 
fiom Jullundur to Lahore, and fiom Lahoic to 
Mooltan, have been undertaken, 

The sea has been mainly rolicd cn for commu- 
nication with Madras; but roads are now in couse of 
formation, which will provide a line of continuous 
‘~emmunication by land. 

Tho Jand communication with Wostein India 
is cauicd on by way of the Grand Trunk Road to 
Bonmes, onwaid by Mirzapne and Jubbulpore to 
Nagpoto, and thenee to Bombay. Tho road beyond 
Mirzapore, under tho name of tho Great Deccan 
Road, was commenced thirty yeas ago, but was kept 
up only as a fain-weather road till within tho last fow 
years, when auangements wore mado for its boing 
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thoroughly iaised, metalled, aud bridgod. Tho disy, 
tance from Minzaporo to Nagporo or Kampteo, is 
neaily four hundred miles, Ustimates amounting to 
£11,659 wore sanctioned by the Cowt of Drectors in 
1856, for bridging tho portion of read between 
Murzaporo and Jubbulpore, which hed boon already 
motalled; £25,084 were also sanctioned for saising > 
and metalling the portion betwoen Jubbulpo.e and 
Kamptee, and measures wore fither authouzed to 
bridge this portion of the road. 
Agia and Another gieat and important fine, the Agia 
Postar and Bombay i10ad, 735 miles in length, was com- 
* — menced in 1840. In 1854, tho Court sanctioned an 
annual expenditure of £9,880 for the maintenance 
and impiovement of the poition of this road between 
Agra and the frontie: of the Bombay Presidency. 
Dacea and After the annexation of Pegu, roads weie 
ee a projected by way of Dacca to Ariacan, from whiely. 
ad province a road was to bo carried over the mountains 
to Prome Great difficulty was exporionced in laying 
out a road from Calcutta to Dacen, and it is probable 
that this part of the project will not be earricd into 
effect; the tiaffic of this district, so intorsccted by 
tidal channels, boing left to be caitied on by water, 
unless it shall be found piacticable to fori a railway. 
Anroad to Jessoie (the line of communication with 
Assam and Buimah) was howovor sanctioned, at’ 
cost of £41,720 on a rough estimate. Irom Dacca 
to Chittagong, considerable progross has been mado 
in the formation of a ioad, or rather in the 
completion, as a fiist-class road, of the road whieh, 
though in a most inefficient state, previously 
existed. From Ariacan into Pogu, the task of for m- 
ing a 10ad across the mountains by the Toungoop 
Pass has been most successfully accomplished by Tion~ 
tenant Forlong. 
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: In Pegn itself, no time was lost aftor tho 
acquisition of the province, in commencing improved 
means of communication. Tho sanction of the home 
authorities was sought and given to roads from Ran- 
goon to Prome, a distance of nemly two hundied 
miles, at an estimated cost of £160,000, and fom 
«Maitaban to Toungoo vid Sitang. 

Besides the great lines of communication 
above onumerated, a multitude of shoiter lincs have 
been constineted, at the entire cost of Government, m 
Bengal, the Noith-western Piovinees, and the Pun- 
jab, while considerable sums havo annually been ex- 
pended in the two former divisions of tenitory fiom 
local funds. Among the 10ads either completed o 
under construction at the expense of Government, 1s 
one from a pomt on tho East-India Railway to 
Darjecling (oughly estimated at about £200,000); 
»anothe from Doobce, on the Grand Trunk Road, to 
“Patna (cost £110,000); numorons icads in the 
Saugor and Nebudda territories; and a icad from 
the plains to Simla and the other hill stations, con- 
dinued through the mountains to Carini in Thibot. 
Lhe district roads were,.until withir the last few 
years, maintained from the profits of the fouies kept 
up by Govornment; but there are now also appro- 
priated to this purpose, in Bengal, the suplus tolls 
yon tho Nuddea riveis and the Caleutita canals, 
fmonnting altogothe? to £50,000, and the surplus 
proccads of various local funds established for other 
purposes. In the North-western Provinces, one 
per cent on the land i1evenue 1s contributed in equal 
poitions by tho Government and by the landowneis, 
for the purpose of distiict 10ads; the Iandowneis 
yoing thus freed from tho obligation which previously 
lay on thom, of keeping in iepair the public roads 
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which passed Unongh then hinds, Tn these prov nees, 
as in Bertgu, the fony funds mo appropriated so 
district 10nd4, and thoy amount to about £20,000. 

The fist slep to tho syslomatic prosceution of 
oad-making in the Madias Presidency was taken in 
1845, by tho appointinent of an offiect to the chmgo 
of the main or truuk lines of 1oad, and the appropuas 
tion to the maintenance and improvement of the roads, 
of the annual sum of £40,009. ‘Tho roads under the 
chaigo of the superintendent wore, tho Western Road, 
to the Mysore fionticr towards Bangalore (200 miles); 
the Southoin Road, to Trichinopoly (205 miles) ; the 
Northorn Road, to the Bengal frontier, with a bianch 
to Cuddapah (785 miles); and tho Sumpajeo Ghaut 
Road, from the westein fiontior of Mysore to Manga- 
lore (105 miles). Up to May 185], £37,121 had 
been expended on the Western Road, exclusive of the 
eost of superintendence; and the 10ad had been mada 
passable for travelling-cartiages ab the into of six miles 
an hour. Besides tho 10ad depatmont under the 
charge of the superintendent, tho Civil Dngmeeis of 
districls weie chaiged with the improvement of the 
district 1oads, under the odors of the Collectois; and 
the cae of 1ofds m somo distiicts, was under the 
officers of the Military Boad. Tho expenditme on 
roads, bridges, and ghauts, under the Madras Pie- 
sidency, incieased in tho five yems from 1846 to 1850, 
from an aveiage of £16,179 to Bno of £42,076, ‘Tha 
expendituie in 1849, 1850, and 1851, was .espectively 
£45,149, £58,197, and £59,680. In the succoeding 
year the depaitment came under an impioved o1gan- 
ization; and the outlay in 1855-56, the last year for 
which it can be ascertained, was £198,980; to which 
may be addod £80,957 for navigable canals,—in allz 
£224,887. 
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Among the works in progiess in the Madras 
Presidency for the improvement of tho means of 
communication, is the formation of the Last Const 
Canal, to be offected by the junction of the vailous 
back-waters, and of the local canals which in seve 
xplaces already exist, completed by entirely new chan- 
‘nels to be excavated. The expenditue on this work, 
up to 1855-56, amounted to £14,171. 

The made roads in the Bombay Presidency, 
twenty-five years ago, were almost entirely limited to 
the presidency town and its immediate neighbourhood ; 
the road fiom Bombay (or 1ather Panwell, on the 
other side of the harbour) to Poonah, being tho only 
road to a distant place on which any considorable 
expenditure had taken place. This road has since 
been gieatly impioved, and supplied with bridges. 
‘The Bhore Ghaut, or pass, on this 10ad, formaily 
iecessible only to bullocks, and coolies (or portois), 
had in 1880, at an expense of about £18,000, boon 
made easy for catiagos: the Thull Ghaut, on the 
Bombay and Agia road, has since been similarly 
improved; and roads over tho Khoonda Ghaut, the 
Tulkut Ghaut, and the Koomtuded Ghaut, to the 
southwaid, have since been put under constiuction, to 
facilitate the communications between tho coast and 

the interior of the country. 

The portion of the Agra and Bombay road 
within the jurisdiction of the Bombay Government is 
270 miles in length; the exponditure on it had 
anounted, in 1848, to $75,890; and since that time a 
sonsideiable outlay has taken place, especially on 
the improvemout of the Thull Ghaut and the Joni 
pelow ab, 

A system of toads for Sind, at an estimated 
cost, of from 620,000 to £30,000, yeorived the sane- 
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tion of the home authovitios in (864, and is if 
progress. 

From tho preceding detnily it will be seon 
that very considoablo sums had be on oxponded on the 
constiuction and impiovemont of roads in India at o 
much earlier period than is fiequently 1eprosonted,, 
But tho oxtiandinmy xetivity with which those 
operations havo been enriiod qn datos fiom L860. Tn 
January of that yea, tho home authorities, being dis- 
satisfied with tho progiess made in the prosceution of 
public works throughout Tndia, deliborately reviewod, 
in a despatch to the Government of India, tho system 
under which such works had, up to that time, been 
cariicd on, and found, in tho division of 1osponsibility 
and the absenco of unity of action, ground for the 
opinion that a gieat chango was required. In conse 
quence of the orders contained in that despatch, 
Commission was appointod in each presidency, to cons 
sider and 1epoit on the subject, Thot invostigations 
have led to the formation of a soparato depattmont of 
Public Works in each presidency, based on one uniform 
plan, and to tho addition of a socrotary in the dopart- 
ment of Public Works to tho scerctaint of tho Go- 
veinment of India, Jom this period to the com 
mencement of the present unhappy disturbances, the 
activity of the department has heon incessant; tho ey» 
gineer officers of the thice Indian aimies supplying the 
ingher ordar of professional skill, and the subordinate 
European supenntendence being afforded by numerous 
non-commissioned officers possessing tho roquaile- 
qualifications, and latterly by a considerable number of 
civil, engineeis, engaged in England, who havo proved 
In niany cases of the gioatest value to the dopartmonté, 
Ag a means of supplying well-qualified subordinates 
for the purpose of public works, a college for instiuo- 
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‘tion in civil engineering was established in 1847. It 
was fixed at Roorkee, near the head of the Ganges 
Canal, the works and establishments at that place 
affording peculiar facilities for combining practical 
with theoretical instruction. The plan of the colloge 
was gioatly enlaiged in 1852; and its annual chage 
is about £7,000. The establishment of colleges of 
civil engineeiing at Calcutta, Madias, and Bombay, 
has subscquently been sanctioned. 

The preceding statements relate only to works 
constructed by public money. The construction of 
railways is carried on by private capital, with a 
guarantee of interest by the Government. It is proper 
to give a brief summary of the railway-works which 
‘nave been sanctioned and commenced. 

Four thousand one hundred and _ fifty-eight 
miles of railway have been sanctioned, and measures 
‘are being taken for their constiuetion under a 
guaranteo of interest, viz. :— 

By the ZLast-Indian Railway Company, from 

Calcutta to Delhi, with branchcs from Burdwan 


to Raneegunge, and from Bens to Jubbulpore, 


1,400 miles. 

By the Hastern Bengat Halles Company, from 
Caleutta to the Ganges at Koostieo, near Pubnah 
(180 miles), being the first soction of a lino to 
Dacea, with a banch to Jessore; which, when com- 
ploted, will form the basis of a system of railways 
for Lastein Bengal. 

By the Afad:as Company, from Madras to the 
western coast at Beypore, 430 miles; and 

From Madyas, vid Cuddapah and Bellay, to 
meet a line from Bombay at or near tho* river 
Kistna, 810 miles. 

By the G'reat Indian Peninsult Company, fiom 

r2 
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Bombay to Callian, thivty-tl reo miles, witli! 
oxtonsions, 

North-east to Jubbulpoie, to meot tho line 
from Minzaporo, with a bianch to Oomrawutiec 
and Nagpore, 818 miles; and south-oast, wid 
Poonah and Sholapoie, to the Kistna river, to 
meot the linc from Madras, 357 iilos, 

By tho Sind and Punjab Company, from 
Kuriacheo to a point on tho Indus, at or near to 
Kotree, 120 miles; and from Moultan to Lahore 
and Amritsir in the Punjab, 230 miles. 

By the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Company, fiom Bombay to Swat, Baroda, and 
Ahmedabad, 880 miles. 

The following statement shows the amount 
of capital which, it is ostimated, will be 1equired 
for the above extent of lines, and the amount of; 
capital already issued :— 








Letimated outlay bahar au of 


1 quired to 


prosent iasued 
RAILWAY COMPANY. oon oe with (he sant on 


of the Hast-F vdia 
sanctioned, Company 





Enst Indim =. . ‘an se | £12 731,000 £8,731,000 
Tastein Bengal... cae on 1,000 000 1,000,000 


= 


Madras 5 0 uses | 6,000,000 4,000,000 * 





Grent Indian Peninsula ++} 10,000,000 6,333,300 
Sind and Punjab a tas 2,600,000 . 1,000,000 
Bombay, Baioda, & Central Indin 2,000,000 1,760,000 


' 84,231,000 22,814,000 | 
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in addition to this assistance by way of 
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guaantec, the land for tho railways (including. com~ 

, pensation for all buildings thercon), and for thei: 
teimini, has been given by Govemmment. The value 
of this may be estimated at moie than £1,000,000 for 
the above extent of line. 

The lites in couise of construction have been 
chosen for commercial, quite as much as for military 
~and political, objects. In every caso the cxisting 
channels of tradc have been followed. Lhe cluef cotton 
producing districts are provided with 1ailway accom- 
modation; and in one or two instances, such as the 
railway which connects the great cotton-field of Baar 
with Bombay, and the railway though Surat and 
Guzetat, the principal object 18 to develop the agii- 
cultural 1esourees of those districts, and to biing their 

produce into communication with the sea. 
At present only a small section is open in each 
Presidency, making about 400 miles m all; but 3,600 
*moie are being coustiucted almost sifnulianeonsly. 
The following statement will show the sections now 
open, the poriods at which othor scctions me to bo 
opened, and at which the whole will be“comploted :— 


7 Total 





























‘i Works on the 
. is estimated that the remaining 
Penods at which x6 is 
























































Expenmental Lanes will be completed. 
RAILWAY COMPANY. |leasthof 
. Between Rayme-| Between Alla Cosme’ on 
Miles. | Calcutta to 130 |hal and Alisha | habadand Cawn | Delln, 261 = ov 
“Basr Invuan. 700 | Burdwan, and | mabal ie bad, 440 miles, | pore (Ist section | Octover, Pe 
Calcutta to Dele. -. . say} 1 09 | branch to Ranee | mules), 210 from ea NL WP. divi | (excepting 
Murzapore to Jubbulpore (2). 3 gange, 121 miles, Calentta; Decem 1860. sion), 126 miles ; | bridge over the 
(a) Note.—No period yet speci commenced 1850, | ber, 1859. nearly ready for | Jumna). 
fied for the complehon of completed 1855. | , openme T | 
the Ime. <7 —_——_| 
1,400 See 
T N. E. LINE. ; 
wil to 
to, Oomrawuttee Bhosa' 
= _ ; te Bhu-| Bhosewnt 138 | Jnbbulpore , not ~ 
Guwas Inpran Pexmsrr a Bombay toCal | Catuan - | Oomrawuttee, | to Nagpore, as = 
>| ‘Bombay to Calban .--.«++- 8 han, 33 miles; pelea 125 miles; De-| miles; March, ae frcoipenes ; 
Calhan to Jubbulpore, with commenced 1820 | October, cember, 1860. | 1861. Letters 
brinch to Nagpore, od | + completed 1854 fe fe 
Oomramuttee... ++ +++) 818 | I. 
yore ee 
1. 
i S. E. LINE. 
= ‘ Sechons N EB. 5 
Cslan to the Knshing, mS {to Wassnd (16 | 
£, of est 
Pooosh and Shelzpore --- | $57 |) and SE. Callan to Poo | Poonsh oho Skclapore to skid Se 
to Campoohe (38 nah, 91 miles; | lapore,160miles; mated, probably the 
> mules} have sub- Febraary, 1858. | 1860. j 
{seqnently been | F 
{ Now 
opened. 
Leaae open, 87 miles. ! 
7,208 | bare Dee Sen <— 
& 1 - er se “ 
7 ———< nie Nore 
wnt regen anata ae Rant a 
am © , 2 SS 5 - 
4 r i < ‘her 
Maneas — * . 
Madras to Beypore ......4. 430 Madras to Vellore, 81 miles;| Vellore to Vaniembaddy, 125| The hne to the 
Madras, nd Cuddapah and commenced 1853, completed to | miles from Madras, January, 1858 Knshtna not yet 
Bellary, to the Knshina, Arcot 1856, and to Vellore in| To Beypore on the Western coast, estimated, pro 
about ................. | 310 | 1857. March, 1859. bably to Bellary 
m 1861, and to 
the Knshine m 
740 «| 1862, 
Stan. 
Kurrachee to the Indus, ator Estimated to be completed by October, 1809. 
near to Kotree ..... wees 120 is as . 
Bowsay, Barons, and Cex. 
TRAL Tapra: Estimated to be completed from Surat to Baroda m 1898, and to Ahmedabad in 1859. 
Bombay to Surat, Baroda, sechon between Bombay and Surat not yet estimated 
and Ahmedabad. ......, 330 
* Delays have occurred in this district, in consequence of the Sonthel insurrection and the subsequent disturbances in Bengal, 
} Would have been opened by December, 1857, but for delays occasioned by the mutny 
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The works for the’ trunk lines above doseribed 


have been made suilab o for locomotive ong'nes, ands 
ave of a sold and permanent chameter, 40 that an 
uninterrupted commu eation will be maintained 
throughout the yea. . 
The mileage cos 
completed has beon t— 
hast Indran-—Calcutta to Ranecgunge, 121. 
milcs (including double line to Burdwan, and 
terminal stations), about £12,000 por mule. 
Madras-—Madias to Arcot, sixty-five miles, 
about £5,600 per mile. 
The data in resport to the line now open in 
the Bombay Presidency, constiueted by the 

Cacat Indian Peniusula Railway Company, me 

not sufficiently completo to onable the actual 

mileage cost to bo aseoi tamed. 

Tt is, porhapa, prematwe to judgo of the 
success of Indion railwuys commercial mde 
takings; but the lo fiom Calenita to Raneogung 
is already earning & profit of nearly keven pot cont 
being two per cont boyond tho guaantood rato 0 
interest, ‘The following tablo will show tho exton 
of tiafic on the Nast-Jndinn Railway for tho you 
ending 81st December, 1866 +-— 


t of the lines which have beon 


Port 


Te 


























Number of Passongois conveyee 
PERIOD. 
Ist Class | 2nd Class ; 31d Class, Total. 
Six Months ending a 
Se ae "8} 6,466 | 23,256 | 402,599 | 439,321 
Six Months ending 
aa net 6,689 | 25,877 | 432,605 | 463,121 
"13,105 | 49,188 | 835,204 895,442 
PERIOD. Goods. Receipts. 
Tons. B. 8. di. 
Six Months ending 
30th June, 1856 we 83,010 
95,188 16 4 
Six Months ending 
31st December, 1856 i 44,075 
77,686 95,188 16 4 











It may be observed that those aro tho results 
of the traffic on a line wheie the amount of mer-~ 
chandise conveyed is very small, compared with what 
it will become when tho railway is continued to the 
Ganges at Rajmahal. 

The numbers stated under tho head of “ Third 
Class,” in the abovo table, will in some degico indicate 
tho extent to which the natives use the 1ailway. The 
ieceipts from this class are nearly fo w times as great 
as from the two higher classes combined; the receipts 
from passengor traffic in the half-year onding 30th 
June 1856, having been :— * 


Teta 
legi aph 


Sst Class ae eae we dhe. 27,086 
2nd , aes ‘at ak 20,589 
Bid yy Bee aa ave £,99,883 


In addition to the lines specified above, the 
Couit have sanctioned the constiuetion of one by the 
Calcutta and South-castern Railway Company, from 
Caleutta to the Mutlah river, upon the samo tems 
as to the provision of land, but without any guarantee 
of interest. 

Even more impoitant ag a means of commu- 
nication than railways, is the electiic telogiaph; the 
use of which, at the commencoment of the lato dis- 
tu bances, may be said with scarcely any oxaggeration 
to have saved our empire. Laving already, in a won- 
derfully short: space of time, connected tho soats of 
tho different Governmonts by lines of telegraph 
upwards of thice thousand miley in longth, the 
Government of India is now engaged in establish. 
ing additional lines of about tho same extont, though 
which the most important places will be brought into 
communication with each other by altcinative routes. 

The lines established, and in course of con- 
struction, a0 +— 


Ist. From Calcutta, vid Bonaies, Cawnpoie, 
Agia, Meerut, Delhi, Umuitsir, and Lahore, to 
Peshawur; with a branch to Lucknow. 

2nd. From Bombay to Agra, vid Indore 
and Gwalion. 

8rd. From Bombay to Madias, vid Sattara, 
Bellary, and Bangalore. 

4th. From Bombay along the const, by Vin- 
gorla and Mangalore, to Cananoto. 

_ bth. Fiom Bangalore to Ootacamund and 
Mahableshwar. ° 
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Gth. Fvom Benarés, through the contre of 
tho Peningula, by Mivapore, Jubbulpore, Nag 
pore, and Iyderabad, to Bellary. 

7th, vom Bombay, by Smat and Baroda, to 
Kurrachee. 

8th. From Kurracheo, by Tydorabad (Sind) 
and Moultan, to Lahore. 

9th. Fiom Caleutta, by Dacea, Akyab, and 
Piome, to Pegu and Rangoon. 

L0th. Fiom Calcutta to Madias, by the coast ; 
and-—~ 

11th. From Madras, along the coast, by Pon- 
dicheiry, Tranquebar, and Ramnad, to Coylon, 

The lines already established havo cost, upon 

an average, about £50 per mile. Besides their inap- 
preciablo value to the Govenment for political and 
military purposes, they are fieely used by the mer- 
eantile community. Though the charges are very 
moderute, the revenue, in the first yoo of working 
the lines, exceeded the exponses, and since then the 
receipts have been steadily increasing 


EDUCATION. 


The first measures of the English Government 
for aiding education in India weoio directed to the 
prescivation of Oriental Jecarning fiom docay; and 
seveial institutions, supported or endowed by Govoih- 
ment, wore maintained for that special pmpose. A 
soconday object was tho training fo. tho scivico of 
Government, of men acquainted with tho systems of 
law followed by the various religious conmunilics, 
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and constituting on eoilun subjects the milo binding 
on om titbunals. 

Tho viows of the Government, howevei, gia- 
dually undoiwent a great change; and, partly from 
the spontancons action of tho Govormment and its 
officers, pattly by directions from homd, tho bass of 
the Goveimirent measures for promoting oducation 
was greatly widencd, on tho one hand by introducing 
the study of English into all the higher places of 
instiuction under Goveinment énflucnee, and on the 
other by giving a much wider 1ange and gicater piac- 
tical utility to the studios canicd on in the vernacular 
or othe: Oriental languages. 

All the Government oduentional institutions 
in Bengal have been either gadually brought within 
tho scope of these principles, or wore originally founded 
on thom. Those institutions consisted, proviously to 
1854, of the Ilooghly, Dacca, and Kishnaghuy pio- 
vincial colleges, with vhe schoolx attached to thom: 
to these has sinco beon added a college at Berham- 
pore. At Caleutta itsell, tho Govornment contuibuted 
to the funds for tho support of tho Hindoo Colloge 
and of the Mahomedan Madhissa, but there was no 
institution at tho presidency town open to all classos 
and creeds, at which an cdueation of a high order was 
imparted, This deficiency was supplied in 1854, 
an arrangement being made by which the [indoo 
College, as an exclusive institution, was abolishod, and 
a Presidency College established, calculated to afford 
an education of the highest order, and open without 
restriction to all sections of the community. ‘The cost 
of this institution will amount to above £10,000, when 
all the arrangements shall be complete. It amounted 
in 1856-56 to betwoen £7,000 and £8,000. In addi- 
tion to general educatidn, provision is made in this 
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institution for instiuction in Jaw and jmispiudence : 
medicine and civil onginooiing are otherwise provided 
for. 

The Government colleges in the Noith- 
wostern Provmees consisted, in 1854, of those at 
Benares, Agia, Delhi, and Bareilly. In these, as at 
the Bengal colleges, education was imparted though 
tho medium both of English and of the vornacular. 
The education given was of a very efficient character, 
and the students generally obtained employment in 
the service of Goveinment, in which many of thom 
fill situations of responsibility. 

For a considerable period, the diect aid of 
Government to education, both in Bongal and in the 
North-western Provinces, was principally confined to 
the Government colleges, and to the schools which were 
attached oy affiliated to them fo: the purpose of 

\ supplying them with students. In 1846, however, 
Mr, Thomason, the Lieutonant-Governor of the Noith- 
western Provinces, proposed a plas for tho establish- 
ment throughout those provinecs of a system of 
village schools, by means of an assignment of Iand by 
Government for the suppoit of a schoolmasto: in cach 
village. In 1848 Mr, Thomason submitted amended 
proposals, confined to the establishment by Govein- 
ment of ono school in cach ichscel, as a model for the 

“village schools, and the institution of a visiting agency, 
which, with a visitor-geneial at its head, should not 
only superintend the Government schools, but visit 
the village schools generally, for ths purpose of assist~ 
ing and aiding the mastois, and rowaiding tho mast 
desciving. The cost of this schome, for all tho dis- 
iticts of tho Noith-western Provinces, was estimated 
at upwards of £20,000; but it was considered best to 
introduce the plan oxperimentally in elaht disiwate 
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at a cost of £3,600 per annum (oxelusive of the salary 
of the visttor-general): and this measure proved so 
succossful in the sclocted districts, that its cxtension 
to all the thinty-one disicts of the North-westorn 
Provinces was subsequently sanctioned, at a total cost 
of £17,207. 

But valuable as wore the gonial rosulis of 
this scheme, and useful as were tho toliscol schools to 
the inhabitants of the towns, tho villago schools 
{though the numbers attonding them had considorably 
increased) did not improve as had been hoped ; and a 
new plan was accordingly devised, with the best pros 
pects of success, to meet the wants of the agricultural 
population. This is the establishment of hulkabundco 
or circle scl ools, Several villages conveniontly situated 
for the purpose are grouped together, and in a centzal 
situation a school is established, at the joint cost of all 
the villages none of which is more than two miles - 
fiom the central school. For the suppoit of these 
schools, the consont of landownois was sought Lo the 
appropriation of a small percentage on the amount of 
the Goveinmont revenue (one per cent boing the 
amount fixed), of which half is contrfbuted by Govorn- 
ment and half by the landowners. The assent of the 
landowners to this plan has been obtained in many 
districts; and it will bo made a condition of all futwe 
settlements, and has been so mado as rescttloments* 
have takeu place. It is estimated that whon all the 
districts shall have been resettled (which will not be 
till 1874), £40,000 per annum will be thus availabla; 
of which £20,000 will bo at the expense of Govorn- 
ment, and £20,000 at that of the landownas, 

* Tn Bongal, the,establishment of 101 veinacu- 
Jar schools had been authorized by the Gevernment in 
1844, shortly before the first proposals of My, Phoma- 
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gon. The schools were established at the places whoro 
they were thought most hkely to suecesd ; but, ox- 
cept in a vory fow cases, thoy failed to attract scholars, 


the old indigenous schools, wheie nothing woithy of 


the name of education was affoided, proving more 


popular. In 1853 and 1854, accordingly, this system - 


was superseded, in favour of the plan already adopted 
in the Noith-western Provinces, of a visitorial staff, 
model schools, and aid and encomagement to indi- 
genous schools, The estimate for the plan, on the 
experimental scale proposed, amounted to about 
£7,000 per annum, 

There was a normal school for the masters of 
vornacular schools at this time at Agua, which was 
working very well. At Calcutta, the Sansciit College 
funished a considerable number of masters suited for 
village schools. 

Thus stood the arrangements of the Govern- 
ment for native education in India, when a new im- 
pulse was given to the subject by the ordois fiom home 
in 1854, Before adveiting to theso, something must 
ve said of what had proviously been done in tho two 
suboidinate piosidencics. 

The history of oducation at Madras, up to a 
recent peiiod, presents little beyond a iecord of 


_ failures. A plan was proposed by Sir Thomas Munio 


in 1822, and approved by tho home anthorities, for tho 
establishment of provincial, district, and tobsool 
schools, throughout the Presidency, at an estimated 
cost of £5,000 per annum. Schools were established, 
but they proved failures, and were abolished. ‘The 
University of Madias was nominally established by 
Lord Blphinstone’s Goveinmont; bub in the only 
department of it which was roally proceeded with-— 
the lowor departmont, or “ tHieh Sehant? the ona 
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cess was by-no means great, and the number of pupils 
was quite disproportionate to the expense. The wholg 
subject of edneation camo under reconsideration in 
1852, when a plan was laid down by the Government, 
which provided for tho education of all classes in a 
way very much in accordance with that which has 
since been laid down for adoption throughout India; 
comprising a cental institution at tho Presidency, 
provincial colleges or high schools, zillah and tchseclee 
schools, with a system of inspcction or visitation, and 
grants in aid. The University at Madias was at once 
remodelled ; but Hétle progress had been mado, up to 
1854, in carrying out the other parts of the plan, 
beyond the establishment of provincial schools at 
Cuddalore aid Rajahmundry. 

The principal places of education in the Bom- 
bay Presidency ae tho Elphinstone Institution at 
Bombay, and the College at Poonal, These institutions, 
paitly founded by native subscriptions and paitly by 
the Goveimnent, weie designed to afford a collegiate 
education of a high class, through the medium of the 
English language, a staff of piofessois being main- 
tained for giving instiuction in mathomatics, Luglish 
literatme, natmal philosophy, logic, mental and moral 
philosophy, political economy, &. A high sehoo! was 
attached to the Elphinstone Institution, and o Sanscrit 
department to the Poonah College. In 1854-55 
there was only one distiict of the Presidoncy in which 
there was not a Government English school. Veina- 
cular schools had been established in many places at 
the expense of Government, but as the plan had not 
long been adopted of requiring any part of the cost to 
be defiayed fiom local ,resourees, operations in this 
divection had been much limited by want of funds, 
Under a,plan brought’ into operation shortly bofore 
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1854, the establishment of a school by Governmont 
was made conditional on a portion of the expense 
being defiayod by tho inhibitants; a d under Csi le 
voluacular education was in coutse of sicady extension 
up to 1854. A normal class for mastois of Maliattoo 
schools existed at Poonah, and one for masters of Guze- 
rattec schools al Surat. 

Tt is uow time to advert tu the despatch fiom 
the home authorities qf the 19th of daly 1854, which 
was designed to give as gicat an additional impulse to 
the opeiations of Govainment in the promotior of 
education, es had alieady been given to tho depart- 
ment of Public Works. Tins despateh cuceted that 
the previous Boaids of Ldueation, which consisted of 
private peisons and of Government officers in t cir 
private capacity, shonld bo abolished, and that a de- 
partment of Education, under a dneetor, should be 
appo'nted m each Pro sideney an} a b-Progjd mey 
The limits which had proviously boot plaecd upon tho 
total oxpenditme of cach Governmes 6 for educational 
purposes, were removed. The establ’shmeit of un'- 
voisities at tho Picsidency towns vas duectod, aud 
minute instructions weie given respecting the rede of 
their constitution. <A great extension of vormacnas 
education was contemplated, and o1dais were g’von for 
mtroducing the system of giants in aid to private 
institutions, dependent on the quality of the sventar 
instiuction given, as asccitained by a Gosarmmont 
inspection. 

Effect was immediately given bo these instiue- 
tions, so far as regards the formation af the controlling 
establishnents. Directors of Public Instuunction ware 
appointed in Bengal, the North-western Provinees, 
Madras, Bombay, and the Jiumjab, and andor them 
inspectors Gnd sub-inspectors of dilient giades, and 
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in numbers propoitioned to the tenitories ta be snper- 
intended. -Rules for regulating grants in aid have 
been Iafd down, and consideablo piauts have been 
made under all the Goveinmonts, ‘The amount of 
these giants as at first limited by the authorities in 
India to a ¢ortain percontaga on the oxpenditnie 
on Goverment insiitntionss but this limit has been 
taken off by instinetions from home.  Universitios 
have beon constituted, under vets of tho Logislatuio 
of India, at Calontha, Matias, and Bombay. Moasnog 
aie also in progiass for carrying ont tho objects of tho 
despatch of 1854, as rogmds vernacular education in 
Bengal, Madias, aud Bombay. In the North-western 
Provinees it has only been necessuy to give greator 
extension, as had beon proviously intcudod, to the 
measures alieady introduced. 

In addition to tho institutions fo giving a 
general education to tho diftaent classes of tho com- 
munity, cither through Luglish or the veinaeula, 
colleges or schools for several ianchos of profussional 
education ae maintained at the diferent presidencies. 
Of the ongmeciing colloges mentaon has aheady been 
made. Metlical schools had from an carly period beon 
maintained at all the presidencies, to tain poisons 
for omployment in tho suboidinato bianehes of the 
modical service, 28 compoundurs, dressers, native 
doctors, &e. These institutions were pradually raised | 
in character, and fo. many yeaa past havo held the 
sank of colleges, in which medical education of a thst 
class character is afforded. 'I'hey have, in consequenes, 
received the “1ecognition” of the College of Supeons 
in London; and tho graduates of theso collegos aa 
ontitled to all privileges which sic conforied by tho 
Collegd of Surgeons on the members of the colonial 
medical institutions recognized by thom. * 
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Tho graduates almost invatiably enter the 
servico of Government, though some few, especially 
at Bombay, picfer private practice. To afford en- 
couragement to the graduates of the, colleges, and 
mect the want’ of well-qualified medical officors for 
the service of Government, a special native medical 

tsorvice has beon cicated, under the title of Sub- 

Assistant Surgeons, tor which a degice in one of tho 
medical colleges of India is a neccssmy qualification. 
These officers are divided into three grades, promotion 
being regulated by the joint consideration of length 
of service and professional qualification, ag ascertained 
by special examination. The principal use which has 
been made of this class, has been in connection with 
the Govyeinmont dispensaies; but some few havo 
been appointed to the chaige of the smalle: stations. 
Theii professional qualifications ave, 1m many cascs, of 

va high order; and the triumph which has been effected 

over the religious prejudices of the natives, in popu- 
larizing the dissection of dead bodies, is a poof that 
this indirect mode of correcting then supeistitions, by 
tho influence of useful knowledge, is a highly eflociual 
one. 

. ‘The impoitant subject of schcol books has 
been for many yeais attended to. In the Noith- 
western Piovinees a vory large number of yornacula 
books, cither o1iginals or tianslations, have been pre- 
parod under the anspices of the Director of Ndueation ; 
and a highly efficient system Is in force for thoir solo 
and distribution among the schools of all classes, At 
Calentia and Bombay, much has also been done; and 
arrangemonts have more recently been mado for tho 
stpply of school books in tho difficult vernacular Inn 
guages of the Madras Presidency. 

Aya powerful stimulus to the general popula. 
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tion to avail thomsclvos of the means of education 
now placcd so generally within thon roach, rales hav 
beon lad down absolutely requiing a certain amoun 
of education in all peisons employed in te publu 
servico, except in situations of the lowest class, Dvet 
for those lower omployments, the offeers intinstec 
with the appointments mo eapected to soleet persone 
capable of icading and ~writing, provided they arc 
qualified in other respects; and retuins are required 
under most of the Governments, of appointments 
made, with special reference to this point. 

An inroad has begun to be made upon native 
prejudices even in the department of femalo education. 
The lato Mi. Drinkwater Bethune benevolently estah- 
lished a school for Ilmdoo giils at Caleutta, which, 
after his death, was adoptod by the Maichionoss of 
Dalhousie, supported by the Marquis of Dalhousio 
until he left India, and is now mamtained aga Goven- 
ment institution unde: the special orders of the home 
authorities. 

A highly satisfactory commencement of female 
education in the North-western Provinees was mado 
in 1856, by the oxertions of a meritoious native fune- 
tionay, the sub-mnspector of gchools, Pundit Gopal 
Sing. By his influence ninety-seven female schools 
were establishod in the city and distuct of Agra, and 
each school was attended on an average by twenty 
pupils. The good cxample has been followed by tle 
formation cf female schools in the zillahs of Mutua 
and Mynpooree. In the Bombay Piesidoncy, schools 
for females have been established by natives at Poonah, 
which are stated to be in satisfactory opoation; and 
some native ladies of wealth and influence at Ah- 
medabad have lately endowed a female school at that 
city. 
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Fomale education is included within the 
opoiations of the enlarged Goveinment scheme of 
odueation, and 1 is hoped that progress will be giadu- 
ally mado in its diffusion. 


MISCLELLANLOUS TMPROVEMENTS. 


Various important measures have been adopted 
within tho last twenty yems, both for the improvement 
of the productions of Indja and fo1 the intioduction of 
new produets. 

In 1840, ten experienced cotton-planters fiom Cotton 
tho United States wore ongaged, and procecded to Pxperime 
Jndia to conduct, on account of Goveinment, the 
oxperimental cultivation of superior kinds of cotton, 
In the majority of the distiicts the experiment: failed 
from unsuitability of climate, but in pats of South- 
weston India it was successful, and a large cultivation 
of American cotton in thoso disticts now takes place, 
[t 1s to bo 1emaiked that these districts aro noat the 
coast, and united with it by impoved ronds ; and, 
indeed, with the oxcoption of Berar (into the hoart of 
which a line of railway will shortly be earticd), all the 
puncipal cotton districts of India have ready accoss to 
wator-caitiage, and are not materially impeded by the 
remaining wiper fectionsof the internal communientions, 

A. most complete body of in or nation on tho 
colton cultivation of India, and on tho smtublenoss of 
tho vations local soils and climates to the cultivation 
both of the native and the foreign vanictions of tho 
plant, has’ been obtamed though the oxeitions of the 
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Amenican planters and of the sotvants of Government, 
and has been condensed and made public in tho tivo 
wouks ontitlod, “On tho Culture and Commerce of 
Cotton in India,” and “ Roview of the Measnes which 
have been adopted in Tndia for tho impioved Culture 
of Cotton,” by an ominent officer of the Uast-India 
Company, the Jate lamented Dr. Royle; so distin 
guished as a man of science, and whose thotough know- 
ledge and understanding both of the Indian clnnates, 
and of general climatology in its relation to vegotablo 
pioductions, has never boen excelled, if equalled. 

The same ominent authoity, in lus wok 
entitled, “ The [ibrous P:oductions of India,” has made 
known an amount of wternal,1csouices, of the grcatost 
value to this county (especially in the contingoncy of 
a Russian war), of which no one, even of those who 
had the strongest private interest in tho subject, had a 
suspicion, The collection of 1aw products, biought 
together fiom all paits of India for uho Pmis Dxhi- 
bition of 1855, has vastly extended the knowledge 
accessible to manufactmeis and merchants, of tho 
numerous aiticles suited to the Hmopean market, and 
capable of being importod in any quantity, which only 
await the nocessmy attention and tho necossmy funds 
on the part of enterprising individuals, An Tndustrial 
Museum has 1ecently beon formed at tho India House 
for the 1eception of these and other choice gpecimons 
of Indian produce and manufactaies. 

The Assam tea has been biought into regular 
cultivation; and the teas of China have been intio- 
duced as a staple product of agriculture, at the oxpense 
of Goveinment, into the paits of tho Tlimalayas which 
are suitable in point of climate. Mi. Fortune was 
employed in China to obtain a Jaige quantity of the 
best seeds, aud to engage Chinese experienced in tho 
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*orowth and preparation of tho article, Thore is already 
a considerable production of the higher quahtics of tea 
in these mountains; largo tracts of waste land suited 
to the cultivation are now placed at the disposal of 
persons desiious‘of engaging in it, and secds and plants 
are given lngely and gratuitously fiom tha Govein- 

Sment oxpcrimental establishments, to all who apply for 
them with a view to cultivation. : 

The Indian Goveinments avo long been  Hospit 

active in placing the means of medical ichof within Dispenn 
icach of the population, The rules in foico provide 
for the establishment of a civil hospital or a dispensa y, 
in overy town tho inhabitants of wlich have shown 
their appreciation of the benefit by either providing 
funds for the ciection of a building, 01 contributing 
towards the suppoit of the necessdiy establishments, 
01 by having fo1 some time actually supported a dis- 
pensuy on a limited seale fiom thei own resomecs. 
These institutions are mostly managed by natives 
trained at the medical colleges; a genoral supeiin- 
tendenco tosting with the civil surgeons of the difforent 
stations. ‘hoir success has beon very gieat. Tho 
number of hospitals and disponsaues, and of tho 
pationis heated in thom, dming tle last year for 
whiclt returns have been 1eecived, wae as follows :— 


Nunbor of Numbor of 
Tustitutions Patients 


Bengal «. «. 0. 48... 168,161 
North-west Provinces 47 ... 245,171 
Madias ww. uu. ue 8B. 184,069 
Bombay ... Pores Sane 88,798 


142 671,194 
Measmes havo also been taken for marty years, Vucvin ut 
and with much sucecss, for the diffusion of vaceination, 
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not only im the British tenitories, but dlso i the 
native states. 

Of late yems, the establishmont of public 
hhiaties in the povincial towns has been commoneed, 
The assistauee of Government is usually given in the, 
form of a,donation of books, and a regular supply of 
the publications issued by Government, which now: 
include all the most intercsting and important papus 
on the public records, 1olating to the condition and 
admmistiation of the country. 

Independently of what has been done foi the 
benefit of oui own subjects, much has also been 
effected, through the influence of the British Govein- 
ment and its diplomatic offiecis, to improve the ad- 
ministration of native states. It 1s hardly possible to 
exaggerate the d'gordet and confusion in which most 
of these wee plunged at the tame when thoy first 
beeame connected with the British Government « 


‘Those among the Mahatta states which had any 


considerable military strength, mado annual expedi- 
tions, called Mooluckghee1y encuits, fo. tho purpose 
of conqueting or devastating tho possessions of their 
weake1 neighbouis; and hoides of undisciplined ad. 
ventuiers, known by the namo of Pindairica, ranged 
with fire and sword fiom one end to the other of the 
part of India which was under native 1ulo, occasionally 
invading and iavaging even tho Burtish possessions. 
All this is at an end. The native states aic as safe 
fiom one another, and from invadeis and plundeiers 
from without, as the Butish domimons. Tho princes 
and chiefs aie bound by tieaties to refer to our abi- 
tiation all their differences; and expericnco has given 
them the fullest reliance on our impaitiality and 
justice.” Boundary disputes between villages of 
different states, and complainis fiom the subjocts of 
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sone agutusy those of another for robborios or othor 
injuries, avo adjudicated either by a British officer, or 
by Courts of Vakcels, composed of reprosentatives: of 
the neighbouring chicfs, presided over by a British 
functionary. In some parts of India, and par ticululy 
of Guzerat, which ae divided among a great number 
‘of petly chiefs, too weak or too httle civilized to 
control effectually their turbulons subjects, Criminal 
Courts have been established, consstiig of a British 
diplomatic officer and asscssois solected from among 
the native chicfs or nobles, for the tint of offeneas 
against the goneial peace of the county. Those 
courts are a powerful agent of civilization. ‘they 
aro giadually weaning a very backward portion of tho 
natives of India from theit baibaroug usages Thoy 
have neaily suppressed all the classes of cxmes which 
mose out of a generally disturbed state of suciuty ; 
nd in dealing with offences which ouginate in r08l 
or supposed grievances, they make due allowance for 
provocation, and 1ediess the wrongs ovon of tho» whom 
they are obliged to punish for secking justice by unluw- 
ful means. In the more considoiable native states, our 
Ynfluence is exerted on tho sido of good, m ovwy mode 
permitted by positive cngagoment., Na, ouly juve the 
British 1opresentatives, incessautly, and to a grent 
degree successfully, incited native princes to pohibit 
thd suppress the barbmaous usages whieh wa havo 
ceased to tolorate in om own teitores;' but defeets 
have been pointed out, and improvements suggoated, 
i thei iovenue and judicial adminisuaasons. [mane 

ial disorder and goncial misgovommment have boon 
the subject of gave 1omonstianco, followed up by 
fuch positive marks of displeasuto ag wero consistent? 

fith the respective treaties, ‘Sho minouilios, which 
a often occur in native states, have boon madd uso of 
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‘ 
to appoint capable ministers, to roform abunes and 
iestore the county in an improved condition to the 
young chicls; who, having beon iu the moan time for 
tho most pail educated in Hmopean knowlodge, and 
initiated ii to publie business under the eye ofa British 
officer, ae often grateful for the earo taken of thot 
interest, and continue, afior their accession to powor; 
the improved systems commeuced dui, thetr mix 
nouty. The present Seindia find Wolku, and tho Rao 
of Kuteh, as well ag many olhcis, may be cited as 
mstances. One native ruler, the late Nuwab of Ran- 
pore, had actually beon a doputy-colleetor in the 
seivice of the British Govaanmont. Another, the Rao 
of Ulwur, ou his accession, invited soma of our nutive 
functionaries to conduet his administration, and reform 
if after tha English model, The Rajpoot states, for 
merly almost in a state of chronic auuchy, have beon 
icndercd peacoful and prospcious, by judicious md. 
dation betweon tho princes and their foudatories, and 
judicious guidance of both, thiough advice and 
influence. 

Thore still iemain to bo commomorated a set 
of proceedings, among the most intorosting and the 
most honeurable to our Government, which havo dis- 
tinguished the prosont century—the measures fo. 
raising and civilizing the opprossed racos. 

There aro numorous hill dibos in variodd 
puts of India, known under the namog of Bheels, 
Coolies, Goands, Mhairs, Moenas, Mhangs, Ramooscos, 
and others, who are believed to have been the aboij 
ginal population of the countiy, driven from the plaing 
by the invasion of the Ilindoos. ‘These pooplo had 
beefi treated like wild beasts by tho native Govein- 
ments, and, by anattal consequence, had become tl 
scouge of the country. Whenever tho Govornmont 
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™vas woalk, they destroyed all security in the neighbou-~ 
ing plains by their dopiedations, and had universally 
pequired the character of irreclaimable robbers. 

The fist person who is known to have triod 
the effect of justice and concihation on any of these 
tiibes, was Mr. Cleveland, an office: high in the evil 
device of tho Company, in the latter part of the last 
centuy., The scono of his bonevolent exertions was 
the Bhaugulpore [lills, uP the noith-cast of Bongal; 
and the feclings which he loft behind him among the 
rude people of the district were such, that they long 
continued 40 pay religious honours to his tomb. The 
4xample thus set has been laigely followed in the 
present generation, One of the first signal instances of 
success was in the caso of the Mhairs, who inhabit a 
hill district near Ajmerc. Colonel, ITall, now on tho 
Company’s retired list, ouginated the movemont, and 
it &vas worthily carried on by. Colonel Dixon, recently 
deceased. In Western India, the honour of the 
initiative belongs to My. J. P. Willcughby, then a 
very young officer, who by similar meaus established 

caco and order among tho Bheole of Rajpoepla, a 
wild district of Guzerat. The noxt instance was that 
of the Bheels of the Adjuntoc range, in Southorn 
Candoishi, through the agency chiefly of Colonel Ovans, 
and of the present Sir James Outram; and the mea- 
Rs which proved successful with these Bheels, were 
uecessively extended to many similar tribes in difforent 
paris of Cential India. Another example is that of the 
Choonds in Orissa, among whom a policy of the same 

e1al charactor was cariicd into practice by Major 

acpheison, This was tho tibe who, as montioncd 

a previous part of the presont paper, have been 
futiiced to aboligh human sacrificed. 

The mode in which these objects were agcom- 
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plished was in all cases fundamentally the same* 
Thoy weic effected by the admirable power of indi- 
vidual chuacter. Into fastuesses, though whieh bodiag 
oven of disciplined oops had vainly endeavomed to" 
force thow way, these ofliccis pencinted, in some 
eases almost unattended. They trusted themsclyes 
to the people. By thaw comnge and fankness they 
gained then confidonco. They made them understand 
that they wore not considered as wild annals to be 
hunted down: that nothmg but their good was in. 
tended ; and the object which had for yeats been 
vainly sought by foico, was accomplished by expla 
nation and pe:suasion. Tho robber tribes were in), 
duced to scttle as peaceful enitivators, Lands were 
assigned to thom, tools supplicd, and monoy advanced, 
for cultivation, Ip Mbairwarra the Governmont also 
constructed important works of juigation, The mae 
daring spuits were formed into fiiogular corps, unde 
Butish ofticcis, and employed to pieserve the peneo ol 
the districts of which they had once boori the ee 
disturbeis, In no single instanco has this policy failed 
The agricultual colonies composed of those peoply 
have all nospered, and the dissects whieh thoy for 
merly devastated have become, and remained, among 
the most fice from ciime to be found in Inia. In 
the late disturbances, not one of the eoips composed 
of these people is known to have mulinied. ‘The 
Mhanwaiia battalion has not only romained faithful 
but is, in the present crisis, a valuablo part of our loca 
inilitary strength; and there has beon no disturban 
whatever in that distiict. Among the Jheols 4 
Candeish thore has been a using, which, by showin 
that tho predatory spimt is not yot thooughly ex 
tinct, enhances tho naiit of the systom of measuro 
whielg for nearly a quate of a century, it has bea 
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‘Xxopt dormant. But the corps formed fiom among 
these very people by Sir James Outiam has done 
useful sorvice to Government in the picsent omer- 
goney. . 
\ The last ‘great. example of tho success of this 
‘yoliey was givon by Colonol John Jacob m Sind, and 
only differs from the others because tho tribes with 
whom he had to do were not oppressed aborigines, but 
the proud and wailike mountainosis of the Afghan 
and Beloochee fronticr. ‘Lho success has been among 
the most striking yet expenenced Jo. some time 
after the conquest of Sind, the frontica: forays of 
these tribes kept the country in a perpetual state of 
distuibance, The attompts to r¢tahale on them in 
vheit hills had been failures, sometimes almost dis- 
eters, but had laid the foundation of that knowledge 
our poner, which onabled subse went conciliatory 
teases to have their full eflec.. Colonel Jacob 
applied to these people the principles of Mhai:waria 
and Candoish. Ie settled on Jand those who wore 
willing tg cultivate, and organized fiom among the 
vemaindor a local military police, The eltect is, that 
the frontier districts, what was latoly a doscit waste, 
now in great part a thriving agneultural country, 
ding a rapidly ucicasing revenue, Tor some yeats 
x, XO has been semecly a crime of magnitude on the 
tive Sind frontier; and the corps which was raise] 
nurtly from tho forme: dovastatore of the country, 
# the celobrated Jacoh’s Hotse. 
y Tho preceding roviow of tho improvements in 
’ dian administration, completed or commenced during 
i, 8 prosent generation, caunot more properly terminate 
an with this mtoresting pieco of history. It isnot 
rotendad that the enumeration approaches to com- 
Hotoness, The insinanees given ave macly spme of 
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the most important achiovements of a Goyernma 5, 0° 
which peipetual striving towards improvemont ih the 
vilal pinciple. But ib is bolieved Uiat oven so im, 
porfect a summary is sufficiont to justily tho asso; : 
tion, that fow goveinments, oven under fin moe 
favomable chcumstanccs, havo attempted so mae 
for the good of their subjects, ar certiod so man 

of their altempig to a suecosel i) cnc bonefieil issue 

A Government “of foreigners, etor a pooplo os 

difficult to bo understood, and still moro difienlt + 

be improved,—a Goveinmont which has had all it 

knowledge to acquire, by a slow process of study ane 
experience, and often by a suecession of failluies, 
(generally, howevoi, leading to ultimato suecoss)—has 
aight to take pride to itself for having recomphasher, 
so much; and most certainly cannot bo justly 1 ; 
proached, by any oxisting Government or poople, Wilke, 
not having effeciod moro. 
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APPENDIX (A). 


BENGAL SURVEY 


e 

In answei to inquires made by the Comt of Directors 
in 1864 respectingythe effects hitherto pre caced by the survey 
on litigation, crime, and the value of landed property, the 
Sudder Court say, in regaid to “those classes of offences 
“ which would be hkely to be influenced by the completion of 
* the survey,” that'1t is satisfactory to observe” the * con- 
* eurient testimony” of the criminal judges “ to the diminu- 
“tion which has taken place in this description of crime.” 
This resylt 1s partly attributed to the successful operation of 
Act IV. of 1840, which ennbles the magistrate to give an 
effectual 1emedy in cases of dispossession or eyectment ; but, 
they add, ‘the evidence of the survey papers must have 
“« greatly facilitated the proceedings of the magistrate, whose 
* proceedings under the Act in question aie determined solely 
* by possession,” 

In regard to the effect on hitigation, the judges say, 
«Phe odinary result of the survey has been to chei¢ many 
“ Jocal differences and disputes which wee lying dorman 
“ until the survey awaid presented an roppoitunity to gain a 
“ advantage over his adversary ;” “but as, under Act XIIT.o 
«1848, such smts must be instituted withm three yenis from 
“ the final award of the revenue authon ities, the htigation thus 
“ inoidentally 1aised is afterwards almost entiicly ought lo 
“ an end.” 

Oa the question as to the “1esult of the suvey in giving 
“futher sceurity to the titles of estates, and goncially in- 
* creasing the value of landed property, the opimons of the 
* Jocal officers atc, on the whole, satisfactory. ‘Ihe testimony 
“of all 18 stiongly in favour of the additional security now. 
* given to title; and the judge of Sinhabad observes, that 
“on the whole the suivey is felt to be a blessing to the com, 
* munity” 
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The Board of Revenue, Lower P ovinces, sta & tha 
“it is quite clem that the value of the susesy pecords th at 
basis for butwartah and scttle neat procccdt as is gage a ly 
« acknowlelped In some districts, butwarsah is appticd for 
without any new meast renicat, solely an the cata fuamshed by 
“ thesurvey. Their unhity m the deasion of bounduy aputes, 
also, 18 universally admitted.” Ln read to the effect of tae 
sivey on the repression of adiays, the Boud quote the 
opinion of Ma. Villiolt, Commissiona of, Bu wan, ae 
* by removing the cause of affriys, the sarvey Gnmot ; 
“pioduce an ellect greater even than the most stringcut 
“ legislation.” 

In the proviice of Cuttnec (rot peyymancotly settled) 
the survey and settlement operations were combined, and 
there “the imprc vement is vary percepuble. In Cuttack® the 
“value of landel property is smd to have increased twonty- 
“ five por cent , and fifty per cent m Balasore 3* bute Poarcs* 
* owing to frequent dronghts and inundations, 1 an exception,” 
The survey,” the Commissioner (of Cuttack) remuatts, is 
“worth much more to Goveimment and the people than it hw 


* cost,” 


APPENDIX (8). 


SURVLY AND ASSDSSMENT OF THD NORTILAWPSE IRN 
PROVINCES, 


The abjects of the survey wore, first, (a fig on each ni hal 
or estate an asecssment “calculated so as to Ieave a fir 
“ surplus profit,” and ‘for the punctual payment of that sin. 
“ the land is held .o be perpetually hypotheeated to the Gove n 
“ments” secondly, ta determine who aa the # poson a 
“ pasons entitled to receive this surplus profit, ‘The right 
“ thus determined 1s declared to he heritable and transfuable 
“and the persons entitled to it are considered tho proprietor 
‘of the land, from whom the engagements for the aunnal 
“ payment of the sum assessed by Government on the mehial, 


‘The thico pollectorates of the province of Cuttack p ty 
* 
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are takea.” The proprietois,, when there are more than one, 
ting jointly and soveially icsponsible for the sum assessed on 
cach mehal, it also became necessary to determine the rule 
according to which they should shue the piofits, or make 
good the losses on the estate. When the proprietors were 
numeous, as was penerally the case, engagements were taken 
only from a few of the body (lumbeidais) who, for t 1emselves 
and ther co-propuietors, undertoo< to manage the mehal, and 
“pay the sum assessed on it, 
~~ Loans, * atep m the pigcess was to adjust the bounda 

av ht sawn Mouzah, or WMlage, and to prepate a map, showing 
each field comprised in the mouzah, ‘Tus being completed, 
the settlement officer proceeded to determine the assessment to 
be fixed on the land, by estimating, with as near an appoach 
to accuracy as the means at his disposal would permit, what 
might be expected to be the net pioduce* to the proprietor 
during the period of settlement; and of this amount about 
two-thirds was fixed as the demand of Goveinment. he 
village was then offered on these tc1ms to the proprietors, and 
if they considered them too high, and dechned to engage, the 
Goveinment either leascd the estate to a farmer, or collected 
the rents ¢ rect from the cultivators ; the excluded propuctors 
being entitled to a percentage (called mahkana) at not less 
than five per cent on the revenue, and also having the sight, 
at the expiration of twelve yeats, of claimng to be readmitted to 
the management, 

Lhe fiscal operation of fixing the amount of revenue to 
be paid by the village being completed, the next proccss was 
to ascertain and iccord the rights possessed by all parties, 
whether called propiictors o: not. When discordant claims 
were put forwaid, the question at issue was determined judi- 
cially on the spot Provision is also made for maintaming 
the “Record of Rights” in a co-rect condition, by causing 
registers of all changes im the village to be kept by the put- 
warree, or village accountant, copies of which are annually 
forwarded to the collector's office, 7 


* « By net produce 1s mennt the swplus which the estate may 


~ 


‘yield afer deducting the expenses of cultivition, meludng the 


™ profits of stock and wages of labou ” 
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APPENDIX. (C). 


SURVEY AND ASSESSMENL OF 1H JOMBAY  RRIFORY, 


e 

The first sep m the process is to deteumiue the hom. 
davies of the village ‘The area 1s then meast dd at rapped 
of into suivey-fields If the land 1s unaceuned, nu clivision 
ot-a fielc 15 afterwards peinitied = When a sarver panty 
actually occupied 1s owned by sevg‘“l ploprictons ay sun 8 
no joint 1esponsilnhty 1s admitted, but the shad of cach me 
separately shown in the map, and the sepiate pi¢ prictorshup 
continues un.il one of the sharcts dies without heir, ov other- 
wise vacates his share; on which event the vac ited share must 
be taken up by the 1emaining shatera, or, on th i 1efusal, the 
whole ficld must be iclinquished, ‘The object of these ines 
1s to consolilate the small holdings, and sct fimits to the 
minute subdivision of Janded property naturally arising fiom 
the Hindoo law of inheritance, But it is belived that, in 
practice, no cifficulty has m such cases been found in inducing 
the remaming sharers to undertake the vesponsibility. 

The fields of the village bemg thus meas red and mapped, 
the next process is that of classifcation, for the purpose 
of determining the iclative values of the field» inte whieh 
the land is divided. Aftur a minute caamination of bh 
physical characters of the soil, its depth, composition, &e., the 
following considerations ae taken into account as regards tho 
fields of the same village; viz. “their natinal prodactive 
“ capabilities ; then position with respect to the village, as 
“ affording facilities or otherwise for agricultural operations; 
‘and, in the case of garden or 11ce lands, the supply of water 
“ for intigation ” . 

The mensurement of the fields having been comploted, 
and then classification determmed; the amotnt of the assess- 
ment is next to be fixed ‘This operation 1s not performed hy 
inquirmg into tie actual produce of the fields, but rather by 
an examination mto the previous fiseal history of such gioups 
of villages as aie distinguished by similar physical character~ 
istics ‘I'he statements of former collections, 1endssions, and 


ee 
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balances, afe collat.d, and compared with dhe caditing tites cl 
assessment, The te dlamate, position with respeet lot veut leet ay 
agricultural dill, and the actual condition af the caltiva 
+ tors," ate Gehan into account; and fon a consi jttion al 
these cambined chcumstinces, rates ace dete naned tae cul 
clase of Jadds th? object bemg to keep than te ted within the 
iit of the ntheral rent 

Nhe rates, bing thus hxud, have only to he applied to 
the snveyed fick, ‘Thos a held of eygh actos, wea cist 
y tod at twelve umas anecie, is asscysed ab sis rupee Che 
agsersment thus fixed is dediared to be not aable to Fae te ot 
“« tlinty years, during whiclr pertod the fall haut of cvay 
“ in provement, such as the conversion cl dy inte insig ited 
“tund by the digging of wells and tanks, the planta of 
© fkttaces, &e, will be scoured to the incumbent cf the fad, 
© gud uo catia assessment levied on that accor tt” 

The registered occupiers ‘ot fields are held to he the prow 
prietors, so long as they pay the fixed assowment, “They have 
full liberty annually to resign any portion of them holdings, 
or to inciedse thom by the occupation of waste (elds, on givn 4 
due notice, and are thus cnabled to extend o contract thei 
culdvation according vo their means of tlage. Ly cither ¢ se, 
they are responsible only for the assessment of the ‘dds which 
they actually hold, those relinquished by them city at the 
Csposal of Gavernnent, to sign to any onc willin,, Co cug ips 
for then. 

The anual settlement, as it is called, which still takes 
place in the surveyed districts of the Bonbay Musidantys js 
2ow limited to an inspection of the fields by the village offcaa, 
to asteatain how wany are cultivated and iow muy not. All 
those that are engaged for, whether cultivated or nots uc 
liable to the payment of the asscssment, and those not engaged 
for, if cultivated, are also lable ‘The pan of giving, ronin- 
sions for failure of crops, for Jands taken but unsown, &C, 1s 
abolished; aud it is now expressly made known that wis 
sious are not claimable in individnal cases, and will nerer bt 


allowed unless under chicumstances of cule nity allecting whale 
districts, 
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APPENDIX (D). 


UX IMPPION OF LANDS IMPROVID BY PI yYOTS FROM 
IXIRA ASSLSSMUNE, 


The gencial rule in force ta. many yeas in the Madras 
Prosidency, was to make, in cach case of a ryot improv his 
lands by cigging « well or otherwise, an coangement wider 
which no anciease of assessment was th posed until the expla. 
tion of a te m sufficicitly long, nt only amply to compe isate, 
but bbeially to reward him for the Inhour and espendhtine he 
might have applied ‘ 

After corsiderable covespondence, howerer, the Court of 
Directors determined (2nd Tune 1852) * to Mow to the vyots 
“the full benefit of thar own 11 provements; the Imd so 
“jmpoved bemg subjected to noaddiuiona asessnent on that 
“ gecount, so long us the general iutes of the distuct remain 
“« unaltered ” 

The Cireula Orda of the Madras Government, publish- 
ing tais ale, and announcing that in any goneral rev. oy 
of the 1ates, “any modification in the assesyment of lands so 
‘improved will be iirespective of the increased value con- 
“fered upon them by theit holdeis,”’ was approved by the 
Court on the 20th April 1854. 

A iule proposed by the Bomd of Revenve, requiring 
ryots proposing to sink wells, to give notic. to the collector, 
was thsallowed, as tending “to cause delay an cbstmetion 
staid to give an openng for exaction to the native seryaris.” 


APPENDIX (i), 
SALT REVENUE 


‘The system acjually in opetation throughout India is ae 
follows, viz. — wok 


Lowes Provinces of Bengal—Rate of duty®2, supe 


LOL 
’ 
per mautid of 824 Ibs avohdupois; Government silt wot bo 
the people at cost price added to the duty, importation 
umestiicted, and facilities given to persons willing ton anue 
facture galt wider excisc icgulations, 

North-westerg Provinces. Manufacture (fom salife ous 
caths) prohibited. Duty on passing the fionticr line, Rs, 2 
pey maund, and 8 annas additional on crossing the Allahabad 
sp cial line of chokeys, 

Punjab —Salt mines worked by the Governnent, and the 
sult sold at the mines ut Rs 2 pur ava rd. . 

Fort St. George.—The" manufacture of salt a Govenment 
monopoly, the price charged to purchasers bemg one rupee per 
maund, Importation permitted, on payment of a dity of 
14 annas (seven eighths of a rupee) per maund, supposed to be 
equivalent to the profit obtained on the monopoly of salt. 

Bombay.—No manufacture on the pt of Goverment, An 
excise duty gf 12 annas per maund levied on home-made salt, 
and a customs duty of equal amount on imported salt. 


